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R#ODA 


CHAP. 1. 


rt Ne’er did Grecian chifel trace 
A Nj mph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of fairer form, or lovelier face.” 

Scott. * 

The ride proved exfremely dull. Her 
companions were* as little interesting, as 
they were familiar, with her; a*d the 
honour that was done, her, by Lady 
Morris having interested herself j\\ her 
amusement, was alh the advantage that 
she dejived from the distinction. 

Resolved to be her own mjstress for 
the rest of the morning, the moment 
that she alighted from her hoifee, she ran 
up to h&r own roomf bolted the door^* 1 
and - began to devour .the contents of 
Frances's letter, with an avidity, fyut the 
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;/nore jeagtec^of^the delay that liad been 
imposed. \T. 

, :In this precious epistle Ihe^found every 
thing that good sense, rigntness of heart, 
aniLsincere friendship could give: she 
found even more—the overflowings of 
the most ardent passion ; for Frances 
had added to her own kindnesses, a few 
lines written by Mr. Fonsonby to M*r. 
Wyburg, where the fond lover had ex¬ 
pressed all that he could express, of the 
tumultuous feelings—the hopes—the 
fears, that Ttihoda’s removal from Byrhley 
had occasioned him. * , 

“ And shall I not live for such a 
man ?*’ though^ Rhoda. “ Shall the 
cofttempt of a Lady Morris, or the co^l- 
hearled unichmationft of* a Mrs. Striet- 
land, turn me aside from the path that 
my heart loves, and,my reason approves ? 
No*, my dear friends ; my probationary 
years shall be. passed where \ ou say that 
they ought to be pJfcsed ;—but Twill re¬ 
turn toypu, unchanged by # pjace or .cir¬ 
cumstance, and more* worthy of your 
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lore than I could haVe be*n, had I not 
known, experimentally, hjpw little worth, 
in comparison, is all that the world jean 
give V* 

In this virtuous, this glowing moment.,. 
Rhoda began to Vrite to her friend. The 
letter was all affection-—all generous dis¬ 
dain of glitter and toy—all wise prefer¬ 
ence of the true, the solid, and the good— 
all self-congratulation, that she could be 
so wise—so moderate, amidst so many 
temptations to tilt} contrary. 

“ Youlr Rhoda,” said she, triumph¬ 
antly, <c w^lPnot. prove an Atalanta 
The golden apple shall not turn her aside 
from her course. Toll our dear scholar 
• so, and bid him admire learning 
much, but my heart more. If I do not 
yet hid you tell him that rny heart is his, 
my reserve does not proceed from doubt 
of myself, but from my knowledge of 
human nature. Wfiich of us loves Uie 
blessing that comes too easily ?” 

'• In the«iftdulgcnce of this stlf-compla- 

cency, this self-confidence, and the re- 

• » 

B 2 • 
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petition of the feelings, a thousand ways 
varied in theVjxpression, lihoda was so 
wholly englossed, that she Adverted not 
to the lapse of time, nor heard the gentle 
tap of--Wilson, that summoned her to 
her toilet; but the louder intimation of 
Mrs. Strictland, who saw with alarm the 
precious moments dedicated to the sacred 
duty, fly rapidly away unused, compelled 
Rhoda to huddle up her papers, and open 
the door to the intruders. 

She saw with surprise that Mrs. Strict¬ 
land was in full dinner array, »nd heard 
with dismay, that the last summons to 
that important ceremony had already 
sounded. 

“ How' % can you be so inattentive to 
forms ?’* said Mrs. StrictlaVid. 44 Hpw 
can you be so forgetful of the place 
which, as ye/, you ho*d in society ? If 
you wpr e mafried, indeed—if you were 
of consequence, theVe is sometimes no 
ilfeflect in making £ whole company 
wait—-but ypu can hope for np, such r&- 
spcct; and to come in when every body 
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is seated at table, as ifyfou bad just 
thrown on |your things, ‘or had waited 
for the ‘gratuitous assistance of some 
other person’s attendant, is what will 
never contribute to your advancement ;* 
and then to begin, with shame, to take 
the lowest place, making awkward apo- 

• logics, and unable, through the whole 

• dinner-time, ever afterwards to acquit 
yourself with grace or dignity :—this 
will never do, indeed, my dear;—you 
will ncvqr make o’ne step in the world by 

such manner*.” 

* 

“ I have no great ambition tfi do that,” 
saidRhoda; “but, indeed, I am very 
^ sorry that I am so late, and pill not be 
so again. Oh, *pray, don’t leave me! 
f never can appear ; indeed, I cannot, if 
I am to come in alone.” 

“ It is impossible that I should stay,” 

replied Mrs. Strictland. “ You know, 

■ 

my dear, that even Lady Renkin tykes 
•place of^pe, even .if Lady Morris was 
not to consider Lady Randolf-—and now 
Lady Belmont is arrived, we are all nfc- 
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thing; so that^f I were not to be ready, 
the best I could hope for would be a 
hurrying’ message, to say That dinner 
waited. I would not that such a thing 
should Happen, for the world: it makes 
one lose all one’s dignity, so you must 
make the best of it; but above all things, 
don’t come in fluttered., and as if you 
were out of breath.*’ 

And away hurried Mrs. Strictland. 
Poor Rhoda was in despair; and half 
sick with apprehension how she should 
acquit herself in a matter, which Mrs. 
Strictland ^presented dsbeingso import¬ 
ant, she could not endure the faddling 
of Mr§. Wilson ; btit totally regardless 
at that moment of the effects of her dress, 
she burst from her hands, just as she ex¬ 
claimed, “ Dear ma’am, you won’t go 
down stairs such a figure!'* 

All Mrs. Strictland’s cautions must 
proved fruitless; for Rhoda would 
undoubtedly have appeared fluttered and. 
out of breath, had^not fortune sfood her 
friend. 
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As she entered the halU^tt one door, 
she saw Lo^l Randolf enter it at the 
other. # =' 

9 

“ My dear Miss Strictland,” said he, 

“ is not every body gone into thecfining- 

* 

room ?” 

“ Every body but your lordship and 
myself,” said Rhoda; “ and if I had not 
met you, my lord, I believe that I siiould 
not have made my appearance at all.” 

4t We shall keep each other in counte¬ 
nance,” sj^id Lord‘Randolf; and taking 
Rhoda’s hand^he led her into the dining¬ 
room. r 

“ We are so ashamed !” said he, af¬ 
fecting to hide his face with )»is hand. 
“ Will you put us into a corner ?” 

‘“Oh pray, come to your usual seat, 
my lord,*' said Lady Morris. 

“ Oh no—the naughty children must 
sit together,” said Lord Ran^df^ “ I 
must not desert my'sister culprit.” f 
.And leading Rhoday with an air of gal¬ 
lantry and respect, to* a vacant chair, 
he took his place by her. V 
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“ What a^iappy state of fortune!” 
thought Mrs. Strictland. “Rhoda could 
never, inanyothercircumstEmcb, havehad 
so much effect!”—and she glanced hereye 
round, on the several newly-arrived gen- 
tlemen-guests, who sat at the table, to see 
how much; dwelling the longest on Sir 
James Osbourne, whom she had very pe-^ 
culiarly marked as the object of her pro¬ 
jected machinations. Indeed the glow 
which mingled bashfulness, and conscious 
beauty, gave at that'instant to Rhoda's 
complexion, made her lcrok so lovely, 
that evefy masculine eye present w T as at 
the same moment fixed upon her face, 
and she heard uttered, in a tone of voice, 
the most agreeable wKich*she thought 
she had ever heard in her life, although 
little above a whisper*— 

“ Pray is *it one of Lord RandolPs 
privileges Go be the fellow-culprit of that 
la9y ?—If so, were I he, I would give 
up all the rest to sefcure that one !** 

Lord Randolf ftoon mtfde use of his 

/• 

Situation, to let Rhoda into the names 

4 • 
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and rank of the various gue§ts, who 
had added so numeroiisl)fto the company 
of the day ^efore; and directing her eye 
to the gentleman whose voice had aU 
ready reached her ear in such fluttering 
strains, 

44 Do you know who that is ?" said 
he. 

44 Oh, I know nobody,” said Rhoda. 

44 But you must have heard of Lord 
William St. Quintin }” said Lord Ran- 
dolf. 

44 Oh,, yes, 0 said Rhoda; “but not 
much I think to his advantage. 0 

44 What have you been toW against 
him ?” said Lord Randolf. 

44 Nothing particular against Hhim,” 
replied Rhoda, blushing; as she recol- 
lected the only disparaging imputation 
that had been laid to his charge. 44 But 
is he not fastidious—versatile ?” 

44 No more fastidious, I suppose, than 
becdmes a man of refined taste;—nor 
•more versatile than any other man would 

• B £ 
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probably be, who found himself well 
received, ohaqgh as often as he would.” 

“ Is this praise, or satire ?” said 
Rhoda. 

“ More perhaps warning than either,” 
replied Lord Randolf. “ Lord William 
has pleased so many, that some there 
must have been, who must have thought 
.it a recommendation that his regards 
were not more stationary; and there 
may be others, who may think it hardly 
worth their trouble to gain what thfey 
are morally certain they shall # not re. 
tain,** 

“ Of tk?se two kinds/’ said Rhoda, 
“ which does your lordship think the 
wisest?” w 

“ Does Miss Strictland jssk me, as 
doubting ?” said Lord Randolf. 

“No,” returned Rhoda; “ but after 
what your lordship has said, how comes 
it that he is so much the god of every 
body’s idolatry — that he makes ‘and 
unmakes goddesses t at his pleasure— 
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that to please him is the first object of a. 
laudable ambition—and that he is the 
charm and s#ul of every society ?” 

“ I.discover my good sister Morris's 
pencil in that drawing,” replied Lord 
Randolf; 46 but though the colouring is 
something overcharged, the picture is 
not without a likeness.” 

44 But, can it be,” said Rhoda, 44 that 
*a person can be so universally liked, who 
deigns to honour scarcely any body with 
this approbation, in return — and that 
an opinion, which varies with every 
change of pertonal humour, can confer 
honour, or inflict disgrace?” * 

44 See him—hear him,” replied Lord 
Randolf, smiling. 44 He 4 can {fleas'e the 
ear, and make th& worse appear the bet¬ 
ter reason/ ” 

“ But all is falsje and hollow ?” said 
Rhoda. 44 Does your kfrdship mean 
so ?” 

“ Not precisely so,” returned Loj'd 
Randolfneither*is all sterling, to 
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which at times he condescends to pat 
his stamp.” * 

w If I do not interrupt vfhat is better 
even than Sir Fraropton’s wines,” said 
Lord William St. Quintin to Lord Ran* 
dolf, 16 will your lordship allow me to 
drink a glass of Madeira with you ?” 

Rhoda started on such a sensible proof 
of the vicinity of the person, whose me-' 
rits and demerits she had been discussing 
so freely; and allowed theaccommodation, 
at least in this instance, of the custom 
which made whispers the polite mode of 
enjoying society. She h&d not, how¬ 
ever, yeVarrived at the well-bred effron¬ 
tery of suffering an act of social kindness 
to b£ only a momentary interruption of 
a strain of censure. ° e 
u Lord William must effectually have 
stopped your mouth, my lord,” said she 
to Lord Randolf, the moment that he 
had drank his wine.* 11 Pray, let us find 
stfrne other subject.” *■ 

“ This will not be a solitary instance,.” 



replied LordRandolf, smiling, u in which 
you will find that Lord William can si¬ 
lence censure, without deserving praise.” 

“ Why," thought Rhoda, “ should 
Lord Randolf wish to prejudice me 
against Lord William St. Quintin ? I 
will not be prejudiced. I will judge fop 
myself." 

And from this instant, Lord William 
‘became an object of interest with 
Rhoda. 

She now began to consider a little 
more attentively the new faces with 
which she tfas surrounded, and saw 
more than one which prepossessed her in 
their favour. 

“ That is a very pretty worn aft, said 
Rhpda to Lofd Randolf. 

“ Lady Harriet Delamaine," returned 
he; c< she is, indeed, very pretty, and 
would be very charming, If Lady Bel¬ 
mont would permit her; but she does so 
puff her and praise her to every young 
man of fo/tune, that* the poor girl does 
not know which way to look, and is at 
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the same time so afraid of incurring her 
mother’s displeasure, for not making the 
best of herself that she displays all her 
talents upon every occasion, and fpllows 
St. Paul’s rule, ‘ of being all things to all 
men,* so faithfully, that, in fact, she is 
nothing to any one.** 

“ Upon my word, my lord,” said 
Rhoda, “ you are very severe. I shall* 
be afraid of you.*' 

“ My dear Miss Strictland,” replied 
he, “ do not be afraid of me—be afraid 
of yourself;—you are in a new world, 
full of shoals and quicksaods. Do not 
think ilhof me, if I endeavour to shew 
you a little of the carte du pays.” 

“ Thee, pray, my lord, tell me who is 
that gentleman to whom Mrs. Strictland 
has paid such unwearied attention all 
dinner-time ?" 

Lord liandolf looked at Rhoda, as if 
to discover whether.she was quite so ig- 
no rant as she affected to be; but seeing 
nothing beyond simple curiosity in her 
face, he replied, « • 
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u That is Sir James Osbourne, the 
object of every mother s vow b who has 
daughters to (Jispose of; it is agreed on 
all hands, that it is quite intolerable 
he should not marry. The last of his 
family, in the direct line, society de¬ 
mands from him the continuance of it. 
Master of a large fortune, he ought to 
call in the aid of female taste, to teach 
him to spend it; but above all, it is a 
shame that the finest family jewels, which 
a commoner can boast, should lie ne- 
glected in tjicir cases, when they might 
shine with so much lustre in the hair, 
and on the bosom of a fair lady* Do 
you not think such arguments irrefraga¬ 
ble—and that the man who does «iot 
yield to them„ ought to be excluded 

i 

from human society, as an irrational 
creature ?” 

“ What effect have they had upon Sir 
James?” asked Rhod}. 

“ Apparently none at all,” replied 
Lord Randolf. “ On ^all sides the in- 
sensible Sir James appears to be invql- 
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nerable. Once or twice, indeed, he has 
shewn some' little inclination towards 
being convinced—but he |s one of those 
wise people who can find so maqy argu¬ 
ments on each side of every question, 
that they never come to any decision at 
all; and having escaped unhurt through 
the fiery regions of eighteen to thirty, he 
may in the colder atmosphere of more thati 
forty, reasonably suppose himself safe.*'* 

<e But has Sir James no other attrac¬ 
tions, beyond those which you have 
mentioned ?” said Rhoda. 

“ None that I ever keen'd of," replied 
Lord Itemdolf. 

“ Any that you know . of ?” said 
Rhoda* 

4t As to attractions, I cannot say/' 
returned he ; “ but he has certain quali¬ 
ties, that are not quite insignificant—he 
has good sense, good nature—is a man 
of honour, and has the manners of a gen- 
tleman/’ 

“ But these make no part of his <Jis- 
tinctions, I suppose ? #t «saki Rhoda. 
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« Why should they ?” said Lord Ran- 
dolf, with a simile ; “ they can make no 
part of a life’s happiness, you know.” 

Rhoda, who had thus become fami¬ 
liarized with Lord Randolf, and felt a 
relief and support from the frank and 
cordial manner in which he conversed 
with her, changed with regret the dining 
for the drawing-room, where she found 
herself an object of severe scrutiny with 
the newly-arrived guests. Lady Belmont, 
in particular, fixed on her an eye so pe¬ 
netrating, and«so little benevolent, that 
she shrunk from its research, aiifl with¬ 
drew to the shelter of Lady Randolf’s 
working-frame. Here, while shoseemed 
to busy herself in contemplating the 
pattern of the work, she heard Lady 
Belmont, who seemed not very solicitous 
to speak low, say to Lady Rankin, 

“ Pray who is she^—I never met her 
any where before/* . 

*.‘ f Nor q»y body else, I believe," re¬ 
plied Lady Renkin. “*I really can give 
your ladyship but little information:—.. 
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some relation of Mr. Strictland’s, that 
Mrs. Strictland has takeij upon her to 
produce, and give consequence to ;—but 
I don’t think she’ll take." 

44 She seems to have made some pro¬ 
gress here, however,” replied Lady Bel¬ 
mont. 44 I was quite sorry for the poor 
girl, when she came in so mal-d-propos to 
dinner. I wonder that she was not 
looked quite out of countenance. Every 
gentleman’s eye was upon her; and Lord 
William could not keep his from her face 
all dinner-time. If she* had been my 
daughter, I think I should have been 
tempted to have beaten her, for making 
herself so conspicuous. Harriet would 
have died of such an exhibition.” 

46 So, I am sure, would my daughters,” 
returned Lady Renkin : 46 but this is 
what is called country modesty.” 

Rhoda, ashamed, angry, and provoked, 
was about to have taken refuge in her 
own room, when meeting L?dy Randolf 
at the door, 

w Where are you running, my dear 
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Miss Strictland ?” said that lady. tl Pray 
don’t let us lose your company, this 
evening, as\ve did all morning. I never 
caught a glimpse of you from breakfast 
till dinner.” 

“ And then, it seems,” said Rhoda, 
•“ that I had better not have shewn my¬ 
self.” 

. <fi Come,” said Lady llandolf, smiling, 
“ I see how it is. Some of these im¬ 
pertinent people have vexed you ; but 
you must not suffer your peace and your 
gaiety to be at*the mercy of such. It 
is quite impossible to bridle the t<\agues 
of others; but we may teach ourselves 
to be indifferent to what they say.” • 

“ I should, indeed, wish to be above 
all that they can say.” 

<c That is rather a proud word, my 
dear,” replied Lady Randolf,, “ and be¬ 
trays the very malady to which you pre¬ 
tend to be superior. Pray, do not mske 
them of consequence epough to despise 
them.” . 
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“ But what, madam, can I have done 
to Lady Renkin, and I^ady Belmont,** 
said Rhoda, “ that they should say the 
most disparaging, and the most ill-na¬ 
tured things ?” 

“ I could tell you, my dear, what you 
have done to them,” replied Lady Ran- 
dolf; 18 but take my advice, and think 
no more of the matter.” 

“ If it were not for your ladyship, and 
Lord Randolf,” said Itlioda, “ 1 should 
be in perfect solitude in all, this crowd ; 
for nobody seems to regard, or scarcely 
to ktfcw me.** 

48 I will make you known to Lady 
Harriot Delamaine,” said Lady Ran- 
dolf. 46 She is good-natured, and not en¬ 
vious; and will, I am sure, be very 
much obliged to me, for giving her a 
companion more to her taste, than I 
know Miss Renkjns to be.'* 

Lady Harriet just then sauntered to¬ 
wards them. • , 

r * 

*• Dear Lady. Randolf," said she, te is 
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that rug never to be done ? I do believe 
it is the very same that you were about 
last Christmas.'* 

“ I plead guilty/* said LadyRandoIf; 
“ and perhaps if we meet again here next 
Christmas, you may renewyour acquaint¬ 
ance with it. It rescues the drawing¬ 
room hours from absolute idleness, and 

•3 

by keeping me stationary, often gives 
me more conversation than falls to the 
lot of those who are moving from room 
to room all morning, and all evening; 
but I never make* it an occupation-— 
it saves my time, and costs me no 
thought/* 

cr And preserves yoit from wit/’ said 

^ * 

Lady Harriet, with a tone of languor. 

“ Not one and twenty, and talk of 
ennui/” said Lady Randolf. ff I hope, 
Miss Strictland, that you don’t talk of 
ennui too ?** 

“ Perhaps/* said Lady Harriet, “ Miss 
Strictland is so happy as not to be come* 
out yet ?** * 

" I believe that 3 she is hot quite pub- 
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lished in form/* replied Lady Randolt; 
u but I dare recommend her to your 
ladyship’s notice. She *is well worthy 
of being read in manuscript, and I hope 
will cure you of part of your ennui” 

4t I should sooner hope for a cure from 
a young lady quite new to the world, 
than from any other means,” replied 
Lady Harriet. “ It is the want of novefty 
that is the evil. After treading for three 
years the same round, with the same com¬ 
panions, the same emulations, the same 
antipathies, who call escape from en¬ 
nui /” M 

“ t never knew it,” said Lady Ran- 
dolf. 

*' Ch, but you are married!” returned 
Lady Harriet; “but what so ennuyeux , 

, what so gtnanl, as the life of an unmar¬ 
ried woman, who must do every thing 
; at the wilt of another, and nothing that 
she likes herself--who must do all for 
effect, and nothing for amusement ?” 
Rhoda smiled. 

4 ' Pray, my dear/* said Lady Randolf 
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to Rhoda, “ do you find it ennnyeux^ 
and genant , not to be married ?” 

<f I should suppose it much more 
ginant , .to be married,” replied Rhoda* 
€C I thought that the da s of singleness 
had been days of freedom.” 

“ I will leave you two young ladies to 
settle that point,” said Lady Randolf. 
€t Lady Harriet, I am sure you will be 
happy to know Miss Strictland ; and 
Miss Strictland will think herself ho¬ 
noured by your acquaintance.” 

Lady Harriet received the introduction 
very graciously,* and fell into an easy con- 
versation with Rhoda, which soon put 
each party into good humour with the 
other. * 

Lady Belmont had been an attentive 
observer of the whole transaction, and 
seeing it conclude by an introduction 
of her daughter to Rhoda, she moved 
gently towards the party at the working 
frame. 

u What beautiful work, Lady Ran- 
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dolf!” said she. “ You are always my 
admiration. Others waste, or kill time. 
You make it. I do believe that the 
product of your idle hours exceeds all 
of what most of us do, when we are 
busy/' 

*• Perhaps that is,” said Lady Randolf, 
u because I have no idle hours.” 

r 

“ I wish that you would teach me 
your secret,” said Lady Belmont, lan¬ 
guidly ; “ but you see what dawdles we 
all are just now \—Not a soul, except 
yourself, has spirit to set <themselves 
about any thing/* * 

Then stooping over the frame, as if to 
examine the work more narrowly, 
“"Who is she ?” added she, in a low 
voice, and glancing her e^e at Rhoda. 

Lady Randolf, with something of an 
areh smile, turned suddenly to Rhoda, 
and said, 

“ Miss Sfrictland, Lady Belmont begs 
the honour of being introduced to you/ 1 
▲ cold curtesy on Lady, Belmont’s 



part, and a reserved one’ on Rhoda’s, 
were qR the f present attempt to farther 
acquaintance on either side. 

“ You quite misunderstand me,” said 
Lady Belmont, continuing her whisper. 
“ I only wanted to know what she 
was ?” 

• “ I thought you would have known 
that, by conversing with her,” said 
Lady Randolf, with apparent simplicity. 
“ You see that she is very lovely, and I 
find her vpry charming. She is niece 
to Sir William Strictland, and very likely. 
I think, to turn the heads of half the 
men who see her ; and this is all that I 
know of her, actual and conjectural^” 

“ Has she any fortune ?” asked Lady 
Belmont. 

“ I can say nothing on that head,” 
replied Lady Randolf, “ for4 know no¬ 
thing; but, if it is nqt her own fault, f 
should think that she might have what 
she pleases.” 

€t Surely you. know .enough of the 
world,” said Lady Belmont, "to be aware 
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that men don't marry for love nowa¬ 
days. More is to be done by management, 
than merit; and Mrs. Strictland is a kind 
of a MachraVel: but I know nothing 
of these sort of things—and if Harriet 
is not married, but by my assistance, the 
poor girl must go unmarried to her grave. 
Harriet, my dear, do look at the flower 
in your hair; it makes you an absolute 
fright—pray alter it.” 

Lady Harriet, with an air of dissatis¬ 
faction, just raised her eye tp a glass— 
touched the flower, without amending 
its position, and resuming her conversa¬ 
tion with llhoda, 

Now that is one of the torments of 
being unmarried. Mamma never thinks 
that 1 look well enough. If I were mar¬ 
ried, she would not care how I looked. 
Pray doeg Mrs. Strictland care about 
such things ?” 

• “ Do you not care whether you are 
well or ill dressed ?” said IOioda. 

“ Oh yes, I care, but I hate trouble; 
and after all it comes to the same thing. 



There is more luck than skill in suck/ 
matters, whatever mamma may think: I 
am surel'have known the worst-dressed 
girls of my acquaintance married sooner 
than those, whose mammas, like mine, 
are always making a fuss about placing 
a flower half a hair's breadth on this 
gide or that.” 

“ But is the hope of being married to 
be the primum mobile of all u e do, say,' 
or think ?” said Rhoda. 

“ 1 believe so,” replied Lady Harriet; 
“ for I hear of pothing else from morning 
till night, and that makes me wish to be 
married, to get rid of the subject,” 

“ An admirable method !” said Rhoda, 
laughing. . 

'My dear Miss Strictland, .how I do 
envy your spirits,” said Lady Harriet, 
“You can make a joke of things that are 
very serious evils to me; but I think it 
a real misfortune to wish to be married 
as.I do, and^yet not caje one pin for any 
msfn upon* eartl # ). Now there is Sir 
James Osbourne;—if be were to ask me, 

c 2 
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1 should have him, though I do assure 
you he interests me so little, that I can¬ 
not tell you whether he has one eye or 
two.” 

“ J can tell you that” said Rhoda. 
“ He has two eyes; hut if you have any 
designs upon him, I am sorry to tell you, 
that they were more directed through the 
whole dinner, to the good things upon 
the table, than to the pretty ones around 
it.” 

“ Oh yes, I know that he has no soul; 
but he has fifteen thousand pounds a 
year, 'and the most beautiful jewels that 
ever were seen,” replied Lady Harriet; 
“ but his indifference is not half so pro¬ 
voking as Lord William's criticism, and 
it is so variable, and mamma thinks it 


so important, that whenever we are in 
the house with him, 1 am tortured twenty 
different ways in gt day, from hints that 
he lets drop ; and I really believe, only 


to tcaze h 
<j from 


er—not that shtj hr pes any 
*;ifor he is no marrying 


••-e he ran t;i ve ton to any 



body that he pleases; and I dare say ■ 
that there is not one young man of 
fashion who durst marry any woman, let 
him be ever so much in love with her, if 
Lord William wa9 to quiz her—except 
indeed she had a prodigious fortune, and 
that would make his apology with every 
Jbody.” 

“ Bless me!” thought Rhoda, “ what 
a new world am I in !” 
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CHAP. II. 


“ Manners themielres are mischievous in him.’* 

Drydcn. 

Nor had she less reason for the same 
reflection, when, a few minutes after- 
wards, t phe found herself, at thp same 
instant, assailed by Mrs. Strictland on 

the one hand, and bv Lord Iiandolf on 

■> *■ 

the other; each eager to introduce to her 
their respective companion. Lord Ran* 
dolf, however, gave way, with due de¬ 
ference, to the lady. 

16 My dear,” said Mrs. Strictland, 
M Sir James Osbourne desires to be in¬ 
troduced to you. You will find her, 

* C 

Sir James, simple nature. Miss Strict- 

r '• 

land is quite new to the world." 
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Sir James gazed, and bowed; said, 
that he should be honoured by Miss 
Strictlandjs acquaintance—and yielded ' 
his place to the more animated Lord 
William St. Quintin. 

“ Miss Strictland,” said Lord Ran- 
dolf, “ if you would not have Lord 
.William St. Quintin cut my throat, you 
must allow him the honour of being 
numbered amongst your friends." 

Rhoda curtsied, and blushed., 

u Is it presumption,” said Lord Wil¬ 
liam, “ if I aspire to Miss Strictland's 
friendship, from a motive something 
more flattering to my personal vanity, 
than her care for your lordship's 
safety ?" 

*• I can assure you, my lord,” said 
Rhoda, “ that your lordship Cannot have 
a more secure one." 

Lord R^andolf gratefully bowed. 

“Oh the privileges of matrimony!" 

s$tid Lord William. “ Randolf, I am 

• • 

compelled now doubly to .envy you; 



but I hope you do not reserve all your 
favours for married men?** added he, 
turning to Rhoda. f • 

“ My favours,” returned Rhoda, smil¬ 
ing, “ wait on merit, wherever it is to be 
found.” 

“ I in treat you, then, to find it here” 
said Lord William, laying his hand on, 
his heart; “ for I really cannot live 
without your favour.” 

“ Nor on it, 1 am sure,” said Rhoda. 

" Try me—try me,” said Lord Wil¬ 
liam. “ I am a more reasonable man 
than you seem to think.” 

” Shew it now, then, my lord,” said 
Rhoda, " by your attention. Miss 
Louisa Reukin is going to play on the 
harp.” 

“ Do you play?” said Lord William. 

9t Oh no," replied Rhoda. 

if Thank God !” replied Lord Wil¬ 
liam. 

“ My lord!” said Rhoda, starting, 
v don't you love music ?” 
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“ Yes, but not lady performers—not 
the harp.” 

“ But I an^told that Miss Louisa plays 
incomparably,” said Rhoda. 

“ Passablement ,” returned Lord Wil¬ 
liam ; te but so does Miss Caroline 

that-and Lady Frances the other.— 

One is quite wearied with the univer¬ 
sality of talents. I earnestly hope that 
you do not know a note of music ?” 

“ I certainly do not,” replied Rhoda. 

“ Again I say, thank God !—But I 

* 

am terribly afraid that you draw, or 
paint, or are ^uncommonly ingenious ?* J * 

“Nothing of the sort, I dew assure 
you,” said Rhoda. c( [ have not a 
single talent—not a single accqmplish- 
ment.” # . 

* You are irresistible I” said Lord 
William. 

“ Are negatives so very .potent with 
your lordship ?” said Rhoda.* 

“ Provided they are accompanied by 
qertain affirmatives,” replied Lord Wil¬ 
liam ;—“‘such as, for instance—but I 

C 5 



will not give you my criterion—you 
must at least have learned to know 
yourself.” 

“ f doubt that is the thing 1 ^ which I 
least know,” returned Rhoda. 

M Then take me for your instructor. 
I assure you, that l can look quite 
through the deeds of men, and women 
also. There is not a shade in your cha¬ 
racter that shall escape my notice." 

** My little friend,” said Lady Morris, 
gently tapping Rhoda's neck, as she 
stood behind her; ” have some mercy on 
Lord William. Look him dead, if you 
please, Jbut let him. have the pleasure of 
bearing Miss Louisa.” 

“ There, my lord,” said Rhoda, in a 
whisper, “ 1 knew that we should be 
chidden.” 

“ If it may but be we,” returned Lord 
William, in the same tone, “ I care not 
in what circumstance.” 

44 Is not that charming—delightful ?” 
Said Lady Morris. 

** X hqg your pardon—but upon my 
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word, I did not hear it,** said Loyd 
William. 

“ Your lojdship astonishes me. I 
thought that you had been remarkably 
fond ot* the harp/' 

I may have been. I dare say I have 
been, as your ladyship thinks so; but 
really I have forgotten it," 

• "Well, now, this is so provoking !’* 
said Lady Morris, turning away, and 
joining Mrs. Strictland. “ Could you 
believe it ? Lord William affects not to 
like the harp.—Such raptures as I have 
heard him express—and then such pains 
as I have taken to have a good harp, when 
he was to be here! I am sure it is quite 
impossible to know what will pleas^him 
two days together/' 

“*I really wish," said Mrs. Strictland, 

46 that he would not so engross Rhoda. 
His approbation might be of use; but 
his monopolizing her, when nothing can 
come of it, is really intolerable. .Sir 
J^mes Osbourne has been longing to say 
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a word to her this half hour, and has 
never teen able to catch one moment.” 

11 He finds Lady Harriet more acces- 
ble, I suppose,” said Lady Mofris, dryly; 
u for they seem to be in earnest conver¬ 
sation.” 

‘‘Earnest conversation, my dear friend!” 
replied Mrs. Strictland. “ What, with 
that milk and water thing!—No, it is 
impossible that a man of Sir James Os¬ 
bourne’s sense can find any pleasure in 
Lady Harriet’s conversation.” 

“ Lady Harriet is very pretty,” said 
Lady Morris. 

•• Sfc she has been these three years, 
apd you see with what effect.” 

* € .Wjth almost as much as poor Louisa 
continues to play,” said, Lady Morris. 
11 1 never was so much out in my poli¬ 
tics before. I protest that there is not a 
soul who Ijstens to her, except Lord 
and Lady Randolf, and I must say, that 
they always play a good audience ; yet 
they are little better than nc^body—and 
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Lady Renkin is in agonies* * I really 
must go to her relief, and put an end to 
so triste an exhibition.” 

Lady Morris, then crossing the room, 
overwhelmed Miss Louisa with a pro¬ 
fusion of compliments, and raptures, 
which she assured her were pouring 
from every mouth at her performance. 
•She intreated for one other little'air, and 
then promised that she should be released 
from the instrument, and returned to the 
company on whom she had conferred 
such infinite obligations. 

The only agreeable part of this speech 
to Miss Louisa, was the promise that 
she should be released from the instru¬ 
ment, she having taken a much truer 
estimate of .the.pleasure that she had 
given, and the obligation which she had 
conferred, than the good breeding of 
Lady Morris desired that she should 
have done. 

The “ one other little air” having been 
given, 

“ Novv, my dear Miss Louisa,” said 
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Lady Morris, “ we owe you some amuse¬ 
ment. Francois and his violin are always 
to be had, and our party is now large 
enough to enable us to makeajp a little 
dance. Pray make your party; you 
ought to be queen of the night—and let 
us adjourn into the next room." 

The little bustle that this arrangement 
occasioned, informed Lord William and. 
llhoda of what was going forward. 

“ You dance, 1 hope ?" said Lord 
William. 

“ Oh yes," replied Rhoda, “ when I 
have an opportunity, unweariedly." /. 

" Admirable !" said Lord William. 
"Now I hate, more than ever, affectation 
and languor. May 1 hope that you will 
dance with me ?" 

* r> 

“ With great pleasure," said Rhoda ; 
and she had scarcely said it, before MftL 
Strictland coming up to her, followed by 
Sir James Osbourne, said, 

“ Miss Strictland, Sir James Osbourne 
begs the honour of dancing with youJf 

“ The fair prize is mine,” said Lord 
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William, “and thus I*bear it*away,” 
added he; and taking Rhoda’s hand, led 
her towards the dancers. 

"You, my'lord!” said Mrs. Strict 
land. 4C You dance !—Dance vulgar 
English country dances !—How did I 
hear your lordship exclaim against such 
exertions, only the very last time that I 
lyid the honour of meeting you !” 

Even Lord William’s effrontery scarcely 
stood against such a proof of “ the af¬ 
fectation and languor” thus brought home 
to him; and the arch smile, which played 
round Rhoda’s lips, served but the more 
to disconcert him. 

" My dear Miss Strictland,” said he, 
u I must not tell you how the desperate 
attack made uponjme, by your admirable 
cousin, in behalf of a proiegie of her’s, 
compelled me to take shelter in weak¬ 
ness. You shall yourself judge whether 
I do not love dancing.” 

“Ob, my lord,” replied Rhoda, 
dare say, your love for dancing is tile 
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your love for the harp;—it comes and 
goes.”' 

« c According Jto who plays, or dances, 
you mean, l hope?” said*Lord Wil¬ 
liam. 

“ Oh no—according to the whim of 
the moment,” said Khoda. 

“ The taste is always the same,” re¬ 
plied Lord William; “ the object only 
changes. If there were any one thing 
worth loving always, I should be the 
most constant of creatures.” 

“ Lord William is quite inexplicable, 
to-night,” said Mrs. Strictland to Lady 
Morris. “ He seems determined to 
thwart all my wishes.” 

u And mine too,” repeated Lady 
Morris. “ I really proposed the little 
dance on purpose to mortify him, be¬ 
cause he would not listen to the harp, 
and because I know that he hates danc- 
ing; and now see with what spirit— ■ 
with what grace he moves!—as if the 
whole purpose of his existence was 



dancing. Upon my word, youi* little 
rustic can do wonders.” 

“ There// said Mrs. Strictland, not 
hearing/or not regarding Lady Morris's 
philippic. Ct There—Sir James Osbourne 
is actually dancing with Lady Harriet !— 
It was sure to be so, when he could not 
dpnce with llhoda, which i know that 
he would have preferred ; for I told him 
that she was not one of the young ladies 
who would dance him to death, and I. 
am sure Lady Harriet will.” 

“ Then there will be an end of all 

to 

contentions for the honour of subduing 
the invincible Sir James,” said Lady 
Morris* 

-r—■> 

“ I am not one of the contenders for 

* t 

Sir James,” replied Mrs. Strictland. “ I 
have no daughters, you know, I spoke 
only for his own sake, as the thing 
* which, I am sure, he would have liked 
best.” 

“You waltz?” said Lord William to 
# 

Rhoda, ag he led her to her seat. 

“ No,” said Rhoda, with some feeling 
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of mortification; “ that is one of my 
negative imperfections/' 

u Pardon me—I am sure you waltz," 
replied Lord William. “ 1 see it in every 
movement—I see it in every look. The 
mere mechanical part of waltzing you 
may have yet to perfect yourself in ; but 
the soul of waltzing is within, take my 
word for it. Do I not tell you that I 
know you better than yourself?" 

° I wish you did in this case," said 
Rhoda; “ for I should like to waltz," 
u With you," replied Lord William, 
* c to will is to do. If you will only take 
the trouble to observe Lady Harriet 
and myself, for five minutes, you will 
see in her all that is to be done—in her 
all that is to be avoided, and you will 
yourself be perfect." 

“ Lady Harriet waltzes well?" said 
Rhoda. 

" Admirably!" replied Lord William, 
tff 'as far as rule can go;—but |he soul is 
wanting." 



“ I should like extremely to see-Lady 
Harriet waltz,” said Rhoda. 

(f That you shall do in a moment/' 
said Lord William. “ Lady Harriet is 
graciousness itself.” 

The proof was instantaneous for he 
had scarcely uttered the woids before 
Rhoda saw a little party of waltzcrs, of 
which Lady Harriet and Lord William 
were the most distinguished pair, begin 
a dance, that rivetted upon them the eyes 
of all the company. 

No sooner did Mrs. Strictland observe, 
that Lord William had deserted his post, 
than gently moving towards Sir Janies 
Osbourne, whom Lady Harriet had also 
left disengaged, she contrived, with the 
most undesiguing air possible, to draw 
him towards the place where Rhoda was 
sitting, and then, with a little manage- 
*ment, she accomplished her purpose, of 
placing him between Rhoda and herself. 

“ Don’t you.waltz, Sir James?” said 
she, with one of her silver tones. 

“ What, such an old bachelor as I 
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am, waltz!—Oh no; waltzing made no 
part of my dancing-master's instruc¬ 
tions/* 

“It would be well, if it made no part 
of such instructions at the present time," 
replied Mrs. Strictland. “ I am sur¬ 
prized, that Lady Belmont will suffer 
Lady Harriet to waltz.” „ 

“It is a very pretty exhibition," said 
Sir James. 

“ Very pretty to see, certainly," re¬ 
plied Mrs. Strictland. “ But, I hope you 
don’t think, that all the merit of a young 
lpdy can be taken in at the eye. Surely 
the female sex was designed for domestic 
life, and ought to be trained to adorn it. 
Would any man like his wife the better 
for being able to waltz 

“ I certainly should not like to see my 
wife waltz,” said Sir James ; “ but I 
have no objection to seeing the wife o£- 
my friend waltz.” 

‘ ct How beautiful!” exclaimed Rhoda; 

i 

whose whole soul,* absorbed m watching 
Lord William fend Lady Harriet, had 
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not even heard the crafty dialogue Which 
had passed between Mrs. Strictland and 
Sir James. • 

Sir James suddenly turned his eye to 
Rhoda, and met hers, sparkling with 
delight, and eager pleasure. 

44 I find I was born too soon,” said he, 
addressing her. 44 If I had been ten years 
younger, perhaps I might have had the 
honour of leading you to join a party, 
which you would so much have adorned.” 

44 No,” said ilhoda, dejectedly, •* I 
don’t waltz.” t 

44 And I am very glad that you do 
riot,” said Mrs. Strictland. 41 Waltzing 
is an exhibition, as Sir James has just 
now called it, Jhat.1 can never approve/’ 

44 Oh, 1 would not wish to dance in pub¬ 
lic,” said Rhoda ; “ but in such a private 
party as this, 1 should like to waltz.” . 

• 44 We must keep each other in coun¬ 

tenance, as well as we can,” said Sir 


James. 44 1 hope I may have the honoilr 
of dancing'country dances with you 


Mrs. Strictland heard this request 
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with‘a triumph which she could scarcely 
conceal; a triumph whic,h sprung almost 
fromdespair. So powerful a counteraction 
to all her plans did she consider the in¬ 
discreet confession, made by Rhoda, of a 
wish to waltz, to the very man, who had 
the moment before declared that he 
should not like a waltzing wife. 

It was, however, this very confession, 
which had a powerful charm for Sir 
James. He was so accustomed to the 
machinations of mothers, and but too 
* often, to the adroit assumption by the 
daughters of eveTy quality, which could 
be supposed to be agreeable to the per¬ 
son intended to be attached, that he 
thought he saw in the undisguised avowal 
of a wish contrary to his inclination, so 
unequivocal a proof of the artlessness of 
Rhoda’s character, as gave him nothing 
to fear from her designs, while it render-~ 
ed her genuine charms almost irresistible. 

Rhoda partook not of Mrs. Strictland’s 
pleasure. Sir James appeared to her, 
fes more suited for her father than for her 



husband; he neither dazzled her'fancy 
by his conversation, nor flattered her va- 
nity by his attention. And although 
Rhoda, alas! loved the trappings of life 
but too well, she disdained to traffic for 
them; and thought too highly of her 
own merit, to believe it necessary to call 
in art to her assistance. 

Rhoda’s faults were not the plottings 
of self-interest, but the indulgence of self- 
will; rather the children of an ill regu-. 
lated fancy, than the offspring of design* 

Lord William St. Quintin had seize^L 
her imagination; and though the intel¬ 
lect of Rhoda was too acute not to per¬ 
ceive through the veil of affected mo¬ 
desty and carelessness, the pretension^ 
and conscious self-importance of his cba r 
racter, yet he did not please. her less; 
Perhaps the foible, which gave her at 
•^certain moments the power of shewing 
her own superiority by mortifying his 
vanity, was a more acceptable homage to 
her self-love, than anv'that he designedly 
offereef her; at least his vanity was a 
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weapon of defence in .her hand, which 
gave her a confidence in her own strength, 
and made her feel that she could look 

i 

down upon one, to whom all the rest of 
the world looked up; and it disarmed 
her of what would, in fact, have been the 
best safe-guard, a salutary fear of his 
insinuating qualities. , 

“ You see,” said Lord William, return¬ 
ing to Rhoda, accompanied by Lady 
Harriet, “ that I told you true; you 
must be convinced, that you were made 
for waltzing*” 

“ J hope, my lord,” said Mrs, Strict- 
land, “ that the purposes of Miss Strict- 
land’s existence are much higher. I do 
assure you, that white I have the honour 
of protecting her, she will not waltz.” 

My dear madam,” said Lord William, 
<4 how long have you been one of the 
saints?” 

1 may disapprove waltzing, my lord, 
and jet be no saint,” replied Mrs. Strict- 
land. “ Nor do 1 wish to censure others. 
In a matter of o'piuion ryery body has a 
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right to form a judgment of. I'claim 
only that right^’ 

u Will you allow Miss Strictland the 
same right ?” said Lord William. “ Lady 
Harriet says that she should be delighted 
to have Miss Strictland for a pupil; and 
if I may presume to read Miss Strictland's 
eye, she would not be unwilling to receive 
Lady Harriet’s instructions.” 

“ I believe I may put the matter on 
that issue,” said Mrs. Strictland. “ I- 
think 1 know Miss Shetland's mind 
perfectly in thi% particular.” 

“ I should like to waltz of all things,” 
saidRhoda; ‘*butl certainly will not, 
if you disapprove it." ^. 

“ Thank you, my love," said Mrs. 
Strictland, with the most gracious smile. 
“ 1 knew what your answer would be, 
fts it is always with you. Is not such a 
disposition,” added she, in a half whisper, 
to Sir James, iC worth all the waltzing in ^ 
the .world ?" . 

Sir James* thought that it was, for 

VOL. II. PART I. D 



lie saw that the inclination and the re¬ 
signation were equally genuine. 

“We may at least resume sober country 
dances, I hope/’ said Lord William, 
offering his hand to Rhoda. 

“I believe—I suppose that I am en¬ 
gaged to Sit James/’ said Rhoda. 

“ Is this my reward, for having exposed 
. myself to oblige you ?” said Lord Wil¬ 
liam, reproachfully. 

“ We are not very unwilling to expose 
ourselves to admiration, I believe,” said 
Rhoda, as she gave her hand to Sir James, 
expecting to see Lord William give his 
to Lady Harriet. But Lord William 
instantly throwing himself on *a soft, 
said, “ Well, you cannot deprive me of 
the pleasure of watching you/' 

These words absolutely annihilated 
Sir James with Rhoda. She knew not 
that such a person existed; she thought 
only of Lord William—she danced only 
for Lord William ; and the looks of, gay 
intelligence that passed between them, 
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while they mortified Sir James, confirm- 
* ed him more jtfaan ever in the opinion 
that Rhoda took no part in the very ap¬ 
parent designs of Mrs. Strictland ; and 
thus by making success with Rhoda 
more doubtful, it made it more desirable. 

Sir James Osbourne had always in¬ 
tended some time to marry, and the more 
he saw of Rhoda, the more he began to 
think that there could be no better time 
than the present. But Sir Jamies knew 
his own power of choice too well, to be 
hasty in decisipn. In fixing on a com¬ 
panion for life, Sir James looked more 
to the prototype, which may be found in 
the marriage service, as to the qualities of 
the wife-like character, than to the false 
representations of it, that his every day 
observation brought to his notice. Obe¬ 
dience he held to be indispensable, and 
he had certainly a pretty strong predilec¬ 
tion to being honoured. The ornament 
' of a meek and quiet spirit was also, in 
his estimation, a jewel of high price; 
while the love, which he expected from 

D 2 
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bis wife, was to be of that extended na¬ 
ture, which must embrace all that he 

« 

loved and liked, with a preference so 
.decided, as would admit of no rival plea¬ 
sure to that of obliging him. The im¬ 
possibility, which he had hitherto proved, 
of “finding- all these graces in one wo¬ 
man, had prevented any one woman from 
coming into his graceand how far 
it was reasonable in a man, who had so 
long been in pursuit of this Arabian 
bird, to expect to find it in a girl of eigh¬ 
teen, in the first glare of hope and bloom, 
it was for Sir James’s wisdom to decide. 
Perhaps had it been left wholly to his 
wisdom, it would have been decided in 
the negative. But Sir Jaqies had another 
counsellor, the effects of whose counsels 
may be seen hereafter. 
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CHAP. III. 


u Thou bast the tokens of a noble mind $ 

But the world wins thee !— 

Thou seekest pleasure in the world around. 

Which iu thy own pure bosom should be found.*' 

Crabbc. 

From this evening, Rhoda became the 
principal star in the constellation of 
youth and beauty assembledjatOv&rleigh 
Park. Lord*William had pronounced 
her to be “ the most captivating of her 
sex.” lie had said to Lord Randolf in 
the hearing of all the young men, who 
took their opinions from him, 

c< It is quite, a refreshment to meet with 
a woman who is not amartist—a performer 
—one of the literati—w^ ere rich ma * 
terial soil of the human mind has not 
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been broken up—has not been excoriated 
by the barbarous arts of education.” 

€< Miss Strictland’s charms,'however,” 

0 

Lord Randolf had replied, tr are not 
merely in the lustre of her eye, or the 
glow of her cheeks. He, that takes her 
for a'simpleton, will catch a Tartar.” 

“ A simpleton 1” exclaimed Lord 
William. “ What profanation ! She is 
all soul-*-all intelligence ; but it is genu¬ 
ine, unsophisticated intelligence;—not 
made up, second hand intellect ! We 
trace not the governess, nor the professor, 
the Royal Institution, nor the reader 
of lectures, in Miss Strictland's conver¬ 
sation*- Thank heaven, she knows no¬ 
thing of any stars, but' those which 
lighten from her eyes: she has no mea¬ 
sure for time, but the pleasure which 
she gives and receives.” 

“ How long, my lord,” said Lord 
Randolf, cc has your lordship been the 
votary of ignorance ? Did I ntot see yem 
a most ardent adorer of that phenome¬ 
non of female literature, by whdtn our 
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sex has been so astonished and humili- 
ated ?” 

“ Oh, name her not! The most sick¬ 
ening of the whole female creation ! Ad¬ 
mire her! Yes, as we admire a comet- 
something to talk of, and to wonder at; 
whose malign influence we deprecate, 
and from whom we look for no good.** 

Lord Randolf laughed ; but the tone 
was given.—Miss llenkin’s harp—and 
Lady Harriet’s pencil—the modelling of 
one young lady, and the learning of ano¬ 
ther—mathematics, poetry, chemistry, 
and astronomy, all sunk to nothing in 
the presence of the native, tinassisted 
talents of llhoda. Every word tbgt she 
uttered became a •bon mot; every obser¬ 
vation that she made, bore the decision 
of an oracle; and Mrs. Strictland beheld 
“ her little rustic” the arbitress of the 
modes and fashions of Overleigh Park. 

But however her vanity might be 
gratified, by such unexpected success in 
her prategie , she saw with dismay, the 
little prospect there was that such tri- 
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umphs would lead to that event, the 
accomplishment of whic]i, could alone 
give them any value in her eyes. 

While every one complimented her on 
the “ esprit *'—“ the talents**—“ the 
adroitness” of Rhoda, Mrs. Strictland 
•was inclined to think her the most stu¬ 
pid and perverse of creatures ; one, who 
either would not, or could not see her own 
interest; and one, upon whom all her 
own erudite policy, and knowledge in 
the ways of the world, were thrown 
away. Rhoda was complimented, and 
extolled through the day, 'till she was 
almost weary of flattery and praise ; yet, 
was she every night obliged to undergo 
a lecture from Mrs. Strictland, on her 
tf stupidity”—her “ mal addresse **—her 
iC disregard of consequences”—“ the 
hopelessness of doing any thing for those, 
who would do nothing for themselves,’* 
with many other variations on the same 
tune, that could never have occurred-to 
any one of less genius in such matters, 
than Mrs. Strictland, 
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Rhoda heard all with gentleness, or 
rather with sfich profound cbhtefnptj ^s 
precluded any other feeling. She was 
thus preserved from the act of offending; 
but could lay no claim to the merit of 
patience. 

Delighted to charm, she had in view 
no particular purpose in doing so. The 
days passed in such a constant succession 
of amusements, over which she presided, 
and in the exercise of a power, which 
she found to be undisputed, that she 
scarcely ever thought beyond the present 
moment, and jvhen she did think, it was 
either of Mr. Ponsonby, and the sober 
happiness which awaited her at his par¬ 
sonage, or of some indistinct visions, 
which would ,at times float before her 
eyes, and seem to shew her the pos¬ 
sibility, that the omnipotency of her 
own charms might prove the fallacy of 
the supposed axiom, “ that Lord William 
St. Quintin was not a marrying man/* 
Of Sir James Osbourne she certainly did 
not think; ’while the’gay.good humour, in 
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which he saw her beautiful features conti¬ 
nually dressed, with the perfect freedom 
from all design of attractinghis attention, 
which was risible in all that she did, or 
omitted to do, rendered her the constant 
subject of his thoughts, and the most 
dearly cherished object of his hopes. He 
knew that he had nothing to fear from 
Lord William’s competition as to the 
point of marriage. His influence he 
doubted not would end with his visit; 
and while he did not wonder that the 
fancy of Rboda had been dazzled by 
manners so captivating ip. themselves, 
and to her so new, he trusted that when 
the effects of the first fascination were 
a little w orn off, her good sense would 
be able to distinguish the tinsel from 
the gold; and that she would give him 
the preference, which he was not un¬ 
conscious that he deserved in the esti¬ 
mation of every well-judging mind, and 
of every delicate female heart. 

Hence, at this time, he rather sought 
&Ot to offend than to captivate; to fa* 
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iniliarize himself to he'r imagination as 

4 . 

something that was worthy to be beloved, 
rather than to obtrude himself as a lover. 
The consequence was, that Rhoda was 
scarcely conscious of his existence; and 
that Mrs. Strictland, who penetrated 
nearly the truth of the matter, was push¬ 
ed to the very extremity of her patience, 
hy seeing Rhoda thus refuse to gather 
the ripened fruit, which hung so tempt¬ 
ingly within her reach. 

From better feelings, Lord and Lady 
Randolf saw, with pain, the influence 
that Lord William St. Quintin had gain¬ 
ed over the mind of Rhoda; and they 
made use of that which they possessed, 
to counteract the evil which they feared. 

“Did I not tell you,” said Lord 
Randolf to Rhoda, “ that Lord William 
was irresistible ; and notwithstanding all 
your prejudices against him, it seems 
that you find him so.” 

“ Indeed your lordship was never more 
mistaken,” replied Rhoda. “ Lord 
William fs no such conquering hero 
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with me.* I think him the vainest, and 
most affected of creatures, but he amuses 
me, and I own I am not ^insensible to 
the pleasure of seeing one, whom every 
body else fears, stand in awe of me. I 
tell him of his faults—I rally him upon 
his foibles—I can make him colour and 
stammer, and say and unsay the same 
thing a dozen times in half an hour.— 
He fell in love with me, you know, for 
my ignorance; and I am about to learn 
Greek, that I may make him adore my 
learning.” 

44 Ah, my dear Miss Strictland,” said 
Lord Randolf, “ take care what you are 
about; you know not the foe that you 
have to deal with. And why should 
Lord William be of so much importance 
to you ?” 

44 Ask rather, my lord,” replied Rho- 
da, 44 why I should be of so much irnpor* 
tance to Lord William, for that is really 1 
the state of the case. While he is the 
slave of my will, be has not ,any influ¬ 
ence over me, even in the merest trifles. 
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You know he teazes nie day after day, 
to waltz; but I will not, though! long 
to waltz, and have no doubt but that I 
could acquit tnyself tolerably.” 

44 MrS. Strictland particularly objects 

to your waltzing, does she not?” said 

Ladv Randolf. 

«■ 

44 Yes, but l dare say that I could soon 
yiduce Mrs. Strictland to withdraw her 
objections,” replied llhoda; and I 
would do so, but that I will not give 
Lord William reason to say of me, as he 
does of Lady Harriet, that he can make 
me do any thing he pleases.” 

4r l wish, my dear,” said Lady Ran- 
dolf, “ that you would not make Lord 
William’s sayings a motive for your ac¬ 
tions. Were I ,you, I would either 
waltz, or let it alone, as my own judg¬ 
ment directed, without thinking of what 
Lord William thinks or says.”i 

“ Do vou waltz ?” said Rhoda. 

ft/ 

44 No,” replied Lady Randolf. 

But do you think it wrong/ 9 asked 
Rhoda, 
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“ Da you make that a question ?” said 
Lady Randolf. 

“Why—yes—because t ( here are such 
different opinions, and I would not do 
any thing wrong.” 

“Then do nothing that admits of two 
opinions/' said Lady Randolf. 

“ Has not Lady Randolf given you a 
better rule of conduct/’ said Lord Ran? 
dolf, “ than any you can draw from the 
versatile tastes of Lord William ?** 

“ Lady Randolf never gives me any 
thing, but what is good/' replied Rhoda. 
“ But, pray now, don’t fancy that I think 
Lord William’s 6 praise, is fame.’ —I 
laugh at all his ton-giving pretensions— 
but, his good breeding, his good temper 
his store of anecdotes, qnd his comi¬ 
cal fancies, make him a very excellent 
companion.” 

“ Good breeding,” said Lady Randolf, 
“which never sacrifices an atom of perso¬ 
nal taste, or personal conveniencegood 
temper, which delights in humbling even 
the humble—a store of anecdotes which 
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perpetuates what the subjects, of it 
would wish to be forgotten—and comi- 
cal fancier which turn into ridicule 
every thing'that is sober and good! Are 
these the qualities, my dear Miss Strict* 
land, that make with you an excellent 
companion ?” 

“Oh, I am ashamed 1 . 95 said Rhoda; 
“^and yet I must confess that I like 
Lord William’s society extremely. Pray 
how can this be ?” 

“ May I whisper you ?” said Lady 
Randolf. “ Lord William is not the 
only person who is vain.” 

“ Oh, too true,” replied Rhoda. “ And 
I really believe that I am vain, because 
I am idle. What a strange life I lead 
here ! It seems tq me that the last fort¬ 
night is a perfect blank. How can you 
contrive to do so much in every way, 
amidst this eternal succession of nothings, 
that fill up the time of every body hut 
yourself?” 

In the .first place ” said Lady Ran¬ 
dolf, smiiiftg, “I never play with dogs.” 
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“ And I hate them/ 1 said Rhoda, 
thrbwing from her knee a little curly- 
haired favourite of Lady Belmont, which 
she had been caressing for the last half 
hour, wilh the greatest fondness. “ They 
spoil one’s gowns, dirty one's^gloves, and 
steal away one’s time; and yet from 
mere inanity of mind, I have been fond¬ 
ling this little ugly thing, as if it had 
been your sweet little Matilda. I really 
wonder what it is, that 1 find in myself 
to be vain of.'* 

Lord and Ladv Randolf both laughed, 

“My dear MissStrictland,” said Lord 
Randolf, 44 if vou would but be all that 
you can be, I do not say that you would 
have reason to be vain ; but I fear that 
you would make all who love you so.*' 

41 Should I make you vain, my lord ?** 
said Rhoda, with one of the sweetest of 
smiles. 

44 Do not ever make me ashamed of 
you,” said Lord Randolf fervently, “and 
we will leave the question of vanity to 
be settled hereafter. 9 * 
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These words struck a damp to the 
heart of Ilhoda; they seemed as if they 
were prophetic. “ Oh ! my lord,'* said 
she, tears starting to her eyes, “ how you 
terrify me! Do 1 really stand upon the 
edge of such a precipice ?'* 

“ Youth ever stands upon such a pre* 
cipice,” returned Lord Ilaudolf; love¬ 
ly, admired, flattered, unsuspecting fe¬ 
male youth more particularly so. Look 
well to your steps; remember that you 
are more in Lord William’s power, than 
he is in yours v , Think not that you are 
safe, because you do no more than others 
do. Companionship is not safety ; it is 
not even concealment. We shall be 
known, as we, shall be judged by an 
individual rule.” 

“ Thank you, my lord,” said Rhoda. 
“ I will treasure up your precepts here,” 
said she, laying her hand on her heart ; 
“ and may they make me wiser!” 

At least they made her more thought¬ 
ful, for Lord and Lady Randolfjust then 
leaving her, she fell into a reverie so 
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profoftnd, that she perceived not the 

gentle steps of Lord Willbm St. Quintin, 

'’till she found him seated bv-her side. 

«/ 

“ What is worthy of *<o deep a consi¬ 
deration from her, whose slightest notice 
is an enviable distinction ?" said Lord 
William, in a voice that always sounded 
in the ears of Rhoda peculiarly sweet. 

“I was thinking of one,” said Rhoda, 
44 whom l wish more than any other per¬ 
son I know, to resemble.” 

44 A female, I hope,” said Lord William. 

u Yes, indeed a female !” replied Rho¬ 
da. 44 1 should find no such prototype 
ip the other sex. 1 would rather be 
Lady Randolf than any other creature in 
the world.” * 

“ Oh, no, you would not/* said Lord 
William. 

46 Why ?” said Rhoda. 

64 Because if you were, I should not 
like you so well." 

44 That," said Rhoda, “ might, per¬ 
haps, rather impeach your lordship’s taste, . 
than the merit of my model of perfection." 
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“ Oh, as to perfection," returned Lord 
William, “ them is nothing so revolting 
as perfection*. Lady Randolf is all per- 
fection—the best wife—the best mother 
—the best good woman ; but around all 
these superlatives, there is thrown «o 
chilling an atmosphere, that my teeth 
chatter in my head, whenever 1 approach 
her ladyship. She makes me think of 
the blessed island, of which we read 
in the tales of the fairies, where all the 
wonders of nature and art are collected, 
yet are for even veiled from the eye of 
the profane by a thick fog.’* 

“ But only from the profane ?” said 
Rhoda, with a look that could not be 
misunderstood. • 

“ Ob, gently,” said Lord William; 
“ do not thus school me with your eye ; 
you know that I am sensible to your 
slightest censure.” 

“ More sensible than corrigible, per¬ 
haps,” said Rhoda, laughing. “ But 
don’t you think, my lord, that there is 
one lesson which both you and I might 
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lean! with advantage from Lady Randolf? 
With all her merit, she^is perfectly free 
from vanity/* 

“Then she wants a sense,** replied 
Lord William. “ I would as soon be 
without a musical ear, as without vanity.” 

“ My lord !” said Rhoda. 

“ Oh, I am not afraid to meet you on 
this ground,” replied Lord William. 
“.Vanity is the parent of benevolence. 
When we are pleased with ourselves, we 
are in good humour with others—when 
we are always brooding ,over our faults, 
we look sharp forstHl greater in our neigh¬ 
bours, to keep ours in countenance. 
The vainest people are always the most 
candid, take my word for it.” 

“ And you are example, my lord,” 
said Rhoda. 

“ With c all my heart,” replied Lord 
William ; “ for I do assure you, there is 
no quality which I possess, of which I 
am more vain than my vanity.” 

“ But it is so common a quality,** re* 
plied Rhoda, “ I think we high-souled 
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beings should disdain to have any thing 
to do with it.” 

“ And wrap ourselves up instead, I 
presume, in that morose, unsocial quality 
pride. Oh, no, my dear Miss Strictland, 
let us leave pride to the perfect , to the 
dull, silent, conscious perfect. But let 
us, who aspire not after perfection, never 
part from sprightly, prattling, good hu¬ 
moured vanity ; it is the best companion 
toourselve9, and makes us so, to all with 
whom we have to do/' 

“ But as I do aspire after perfection,” 
returned Rhoda; “ and as I believe that 
neither pride nor vanity make any part 
of it, you must give me leave to form 
mvself on the example of Lady Kandolf, 
who is as free from one as the other; 
and who is, in my eyes, so excellent, and 
so charming, that I assure you, 1 think 
Lord Randolf the man in the world, the 
most to be envied/’ 

“He is not the object of my envy,” 
said Lord William* “ One only man can 
be so.” 
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“'And who is this extraordinary‘crea¬ 
ture ?” asked Iihoda. , 

“ I flatter myself that he does not 
cxist, ,, returned Lord William: “I hope 
that he never will exist.” 

“ It is indeed true,” said Khoda to 
herselfj “ that Lord William is not a 
marrying man.” 
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CHAP. IV. 


° Turn thee, fair creature, from a world of sin, 

And seek the jewel happiness within/' 

• Crabbe. 

The crowd of guests, which had kept 
the bouse at Overleigh Park overflow- 
ingly full, from the drawing-room to the 
garret, for the last fortnight, had been 
composed of such a varying successibn 
of individuals, that frequently, of the 
eighteen or twenty who Had appeared at 
breakfast, not more than nine or ten 
were tp be seen at dinner. Their places, 
however, were generally more than sup-* 
plied by new personages, who in their 
turn gave way to a new group; and the 
current seemed to How on, with an 
equally full stream, and without any 
symptoms of being exhausted. 

The few, that remained stationary. 
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consisted of Lady Belmont, and her 
daughter, Sir Jatoes Osborne, Lord and 
Lady Randolf, Mr. and Mrs*. Strictland,' 
Rhoda, and Lord William St. Quintin. 1 
; Rhoda heard from every body of Lord 
William's lengthened stay, as of a phe¬ 
nomenon more extraordinary than any 
thing which had before appeared in the 
natural or political world. 

“ I am confident,” said Lady Morris, 
«• that 1 should as soon have expected 
the Prince Regent to have done me 
the honour of remaining at Overleighi 

r 

Park for a fortnight together, as that 
Lord William should have done so. I 
never had so much reason to be flattered 
in my life. He is quite an altered man. 
He seems to be pleased with every thing, 
and every body; and I heard him tell 
Sir Frampton the other day, that 'we 
had the best cook in Europe.” 

* Yet, I suspect,” said Lady Belmont,* 
with a sarcastic tone, *• that it is hot the 

attractions of the table whichdetain Lord 

• * 

William so long amongst us. Well, I 
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do wonder that^oung people will suffer 
bim to talk *o them so much, when they 
know so' well that he means nothing. 
Harriet, I applaud you for not letting 
him look at your painting the other 
morning. He knows nothing of pic¬ 
tures.” 

“ I am sure he used to talk of nothing 
else, once ; but now he never looks at 
them.” 

" I wish he did look at them,” said 
Mrs. Strictland, “ rather than at what 
he does look. Indeed, Lady Morris, 
we must vote him a nuisancehe is a 
perfect dog in the manger.” 

“ I do not perceive,” said Lady Mor¬ 
ris, dryly, rr that he i? in any body's 
way.” 

“ Oh no, not in the lea9t,” said Lady 
Belmont; “ he leaves the field open in 
every quarter but one, and though we 
cannot but wonder that it is so, nobody 
, seems inclined to dispute it with him 
there.” 
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" Lord William,” said Lady Randolf, 
4( is too well understood to fye formidable 
to any body; and if he seems to have no 
competitors, where so many would wish 
to contend with him, 1 apprehend that 
it is not the dread of Lord Williams su¬ 
periority, but a sense of the lady's, that 
keeps modest men at a distance.” 

Rhoda bowed gratefully to Lady Ran¬ 
dolf, and felt herself enthroned equally 
by the malice of Lady Belmont, and the 
good nature of Lady Randolf. 

*' m But when will this immeasurable 
visit end ?” said Mrs. Strictland. "Have 
you the least notion, Lady Morris ?” 

“ No, indeed,” .returned that lady ; 
€e nor do 1 wish .to have a not ion. Lord 
William gives a charm to every society 
that he ente/s.” 

" Pray,” said Lady Randolf, “ dpn l t 

let us pay ourselves so bad a compliment 

as to wonder that we should be able to 

« 

keep Lord William amongst us so long. 
The obligation seems to me, to be all on 
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,his side. I know I shall pity him, when 
he leaves us.” * 

Well, that’s very obliging, indeed/* 
said Lady Morris. €t Yet, every body 
does know, and one is really obliged to 
confess, that the company of Lord Wil¬ 
liam St. Quintin confers an honour, 
wiiichot is not in the power of any one 
else to bestow.*’ 

“ And who has invested him with the 

• 

power of conferring honour ?** said Lady 
Randolf. “ He ow r es it certainly to no¬ 
thing personal; I allow Lord William 
the merit of being a man of fashion—a 
man of rank—a man of polished man¬ 
ners : but are there not many such ?— 
And what is there, in his talents and 
acquirements, that can entitle him to 
the dictatorship in the commonwealth 
of good society—or make those who 
defy 

% 

“ The bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 

St. Quintin’s Uw with much fubmiuion own ?’* 

Take my word for it. Lord William' 

e 2 # 
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could not be a wolf, if we were not 
sheep.” 

Rhoda, who well knew for whose sake 
Lady Randolf was so unusually eloquent, 
felt at once mortified and flattered—mor¬ 
tified, that Lady Randolf should think it 
thus necessary to expose to her the 
'weakness of a foe, whom she had af¬ 
fected to despise ; and flattered by a 
consciousness, that notwithstanding the 
truth of all which Lady Randolf had said, 
Lord William did, in fact, hold the dic¬ 
tatorship, and that she was herself, 

“ Cauar’fl Ceiar!" 

She was too dignified, however, to take 
any part in a conversation, in which she 
disdained to acknowledge that she had 
any personal interest. She maintained, 
therefore,* an unbroken silence, and ap¬ 
peared to be wholly engaged in arranging 
some flowers in a glass, which stood on 
the table before her. 

" People who mix little in the world,” 
•ftd Lady Belmont, with her usual po- 
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lished insolence, and looking at ‘Lady 
Randolf, “ affect to despise the 
power that Lord William has usurped 
there ; for I am ready to own that it is 
an usurpation: but he has with him the 
voice of the multitude—and vox populi , 
vox Dei , as my lord says. For my own 
pyt, I would rather submit to any ty¬ 
ranny, than encounter the horrors of a 
revolution ; and what a tremendous one 
it must be, if we were to put down our 
present rulers, and establish good sense, 
good taste, and. sound morality in their 
place !” 

“ And so/ 1 said Lady Randolf, as she 
arose to leave the room, the 6 Statutes 
of Omri* continue to be kept, and will 
be to the end of time.” 

In the evening of the same day, when 
in an interval of dancing, Losd William 
was seated as usual by the side of 
Ilhoda, 

" Are there any commands,’* said he, 
“ that I can*be happy enough to execute 
for you in town ? It will be the greatest 



of obligations to give me something to do 
for her, who will be the only object of 
my thoughts.” 

Are you then going to leave us ?” 
said Rhoda, with a feeling of disap¬ 
pointment, that she scarcely understood. 

* f Us!” repeated Lord William. “ I 
do assure you, that I shall leave but a 
single individual at Overleigh ; and if I 
could stay without outraging all deco¬ 
rum—all the rules of bienseance , you 
would not so soon get rid of me.” 

“ Oh,” said Rhoda, with her usual 
frankness, “ you need not be afraid of 
tliai: —Lady Morris thinks herself as 
much honoured by your continuing in 
her house, as if you were the Prince 
Regent himself.” 

“ Oh, 1 dare say;—but neither Lady 
Morris, nor Sir Frampton’s c best cook 
in Europe, 5 could have kept me here a 
fortnight, I can tell them ; and I really 
Jpgin to make a*conscience of drinking 
wine, and eating their rdgouls , for 
such a length of time, despising them 
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so heartily as 1 do all the while— 
and yet to go—»and to go unregretted ;— 
if such it to he rav fate!” said he, car- 
nestly looking at Rhoda. 

Rhoda blushed, and vexed to feel that 
she did so, and piqued also with the 
hope that Lord William’s scrutinizing 
eye betrayed, replied, 

“ I really cannot flatter you, my lord, 
that it will not be so. You were very 
near being voted a nuisance this morn¬ 
ing, in full assembly.** 

4 ‘ Without ope dissenting voice ?” said 
Lord William. 

“ Oh no, Lady Morris put her veto on 
the question, and it was lost.” 

46 And only Lady Morris ?** 

“ Only Lady Morris. Lady Belmont, 
indeed, said a few words in your favour, 
but she did not vote.'* 

“ And was not the ‘ still small voice* 
of friendship raised in my defence ?** said 
Lord William. 

“ Where could you expect to find a 
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friend ?” said Rhoda. <c Amongst those 
whom you despise^ or those you flatter ?” 

44 1 should expect to find one in her I 
Jove,” said Lord William. 

41 Oh, there was no one of that de¬ 
scription in company,” said Rhoda, 
rising, and going from Lord William ; 

for at that instant she recollected there 

» 

was such a person in the world as Mr. 
Ponsonby. 

Sir James Osbourne met her as she 
crossed the room, and she accepted with 
joy his offered hand to lead her into the 
dance, in the movement of which she 
endeavoured to lose the remembrance of 
that disturbance which Lord William’s 
last words had occasioned. 

Lord William, who with all his ap¬ 
parent carelessness, did nothing without 
design, injputed art equally to Rhoda. 
In her favours, and in her sarcasms, he 
saw only coquetry—but Rhoda was not 

a coquette. Alive to the power of charm- 
• « 

mg, and not unwilling that her power 
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should be felt, there * were .moments 
when, in the gratification of self, ^he was 
not always sqfliciently mindful of the 
feelings of others; but she was incapa¬ 
ble of intentionally giving pain for an 
instant, and she would have disdained 
to have encouraged a hope, which she 
did not design to fulfil. It was the im¬ 
pulse, arising from this very disdain, 
that carried her away so abruptly from a 
conversation, in which she took but too 
lively an interest; for fully aware, as she 
thought herself, that Lord William only 
meant to soothe his owu vanity, by flat¬ 
tering lier’s, yet self-love sometimes 
suggested that his words might have a 
more serious meaning, and that the 
heart, hitherto so invulnerable, had not 
been able to resist her powers of charm¬ 
ing. She had never yet asked herself, if 
the case were so, what effept it would 
have upon her intentions in favour of 
Mr. Ponsonby, or her prospects in life ; 
but it is certain, that the possibility of 
. having secured such" a conquest, never 

E 5 



presented itself to her imagination, but 
fhat tier heart beat with a tumult, the 
nature of which she did nbt understand, 
and her thoughts became bewildered, 
without the power of reducing them to 
order. 

The effervescence of her spirits gave 
a manner and life to her dancing, which 
taore than ever convinced Lord Williarii 
that she meant to shew him of how little 
importance he was to her. But he was 
too well read in the wiles of the female 
heart, to be discouraged by so shallow 
an artifice, had it been designed ; and 
the suspicion of such an intention on 
the part of Rhoda, had no other effect 
on Lord William, than to give a shade 
of revenge" to what was commonly no¬ 
thing more than the simple gratification 
of vanity. 

** This little rustic,” thought he, o 
ts shall not be initiated into our world of 
fashion for nothing; the honour, like 
all honours, must be paid for.” 

Lord William, who had never with- 



drawn his eye from Rhoda, while the 
dancing continued, joined her the mo« 
ment that it was over. 

“ You arc resolved,” said he, “ to 
make the duty of departure as severe as 
possible. Was it to a desire of pleasing 
Sir James, that we owe the animation 
and grace which has made you the only 
point of attraction amidst all the figu¬ 
rantes ?—Or were you resolved to make 
such an impression on my mind, as 
would make me insensible to the charms 
of every other female who may cross my 
path before we meet again ? Pray ac¬ 
knowledge the last motive—for in that 
there will be kindness.” 

“ I fear,” said Rhoda, “ that the mu¬ 
sic, the lights, the gay faces around me, 
and the spirits of eighteen must be an¬ 
swerable for all my exceedings, I meant 
neither to pain nor please any body but 
myself.” 

“ Are you then so indifferent to 
your sex’s privilege^?—Do you not, 



indeed, wish to give either pain or 
pleasure ?” 

“ I would please all the world, if I 
could/* replied Rhoda, ardently, 

“ Half your wish is yours already/' 
replied Lord William; “ and with that 
I am afraid you must be satisfied: but 
if you would know the real charm of 
pleasing, change your world for an im 
dividual. 1 ' 

“ It will be time enough to think of 
that change ten years hence/’ replied 
Rhoda ; “ at present my ambition takes 
a wider range.” 

“ So much for natural coquetry !’* 
thought Lord William, while he followed 
Rhoda with his eye,* as she again joined 
the dancers. Yet Rhoda meant not to 
attack, but to defend. Her palpitating 
heart gave a consequence to Lord Willi¬ 
am's words tjiat alarmed her. She thought 
of Byrhley—of the Wyburgs—of Mr. 
Ponsonby; and until she could determine 

what influence they should have over 

•» 
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her destiny, she did not dare todisten to 
Lord William—for her vanity had al¬ 
ready persuaded her, that it was but to 
listen, and to have all which that vanity 
had suggested as possible . 

“ But why does he go away ?” said 
she to herself; and she resolved to be 
more than ever upon her guard. “ It 
shall not be found, 4 ’ thought she, “ that 
I am more in Lord William’s power than 
he is in mine.” 

Under this impression, she allowed 
herself to be so much occupied by others, 
that Lord William could not again find 
an opportunity of speaking to her, until 
the company were going to separate for. 
the night. She was a little withdrawn 
from her companions, looking over some 
pamphlets, one of which she designed 
to take into her own room.—Lord Wil¬ 
liam approached her with an air so un¬ 
usually grave, that she half started. 

“ I have taught you an evil lesson 
against myself,” said he, “ I am the 
first victim to your experiment in the 
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pleasure of tormenting. We part to- 

i 

morrow, and you will not gratify my 
self-love even with a sertous look.” 

u If we were to part to me£t no more,” 
returned Rhoda, “ 1 really believe that I 
could afford your lordship a tear; but 
when in a few short weeks we are to in¬ 
habit the same metropolis, and to fre¬ 
quent the same society, it would be 
foolish to sadden to-day, by thinking of 
to-morrow.” 

“ How well we can reason, when we 
do not feel,” said Lord William. 16 Have 
you no apprehension what * a few short 
weeks’ may produce, destructive of hap¬ 
piness for ever ?” 

“ No/* replied Rhoda, laughing. “ I 
really cannot say that I have. I think 
I can foresee all that will happen to 
either of us, in these few formidable 
weeks. Your lordship will divide your 
time between the duties of a patriot, 
and those of a citizen. You will astound 
the senate with your eloquence, in the 
hours of business ; and you will teach 
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young ladies to think better of them¬ 
selves than they ought to think, in your 
hours of pleasufe ;—while I shall go on 
in one uniform course of living, which 
will serve for no other purpose, than to 
prove how easily we could have dispensed 
with those prime gifts of nature—ahead, 
and a heart.” 

** Oh, may you be ignorant, until we 
meet again, that you possess the one,” 
said Lord William; “ and then I will trust 
to the other, to direct its companion to 
its own happiness.” 

“ Good night, my lord,” said Rhoda. 

“ Will you not shake hands with me?” 
said Lord William. “ Pray let us not 
part like strangers, lest we should meet 
strangers too.” 

Rhoda gave him her hand, which he 
gently pressed between his, and with a 
sigh, that soft as it was, was not lost on 
Rhoda’s ear— 

They separated*- 

Rhoda had omitted,, according to heir 
usual custom, to write to Frances for se- 
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veral posts together. She could scarcely 

tell whv she had done so. There seemed 
* 

to be something at issue, which she 
wished should be determined before she 
wrote. She had, however, decidedly 
destined this evening to the employ¬ 
ment ; but she found it more beyond her 
power than ever. 

_ The visions of rank, of splendour* *of 
triumph, so danced before her eyes, that 
she could see—she could think of no¬ 
thing else. Lord William could 
hardly explain himself more explicitly,” 
thought she; “ and yet, if there ate 
plainer words, why did he not use them? 
He is his own master. Why refer to a 
future hour a conquest, which no doubt 
he believes that he could secure now ?— 
And what if he had explained himself 
fully ?—Should I have heard him with 
pleasure ? . I have said, that I think him 
the vainest, the most affected of crea¬ 
tures ; and I do think him so :—yet his 
flattery pleases me. Could I believe 
that I have really touched his heart, I 
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should feel triumphant; and if he -were 

to offer me his, hand”-She stopped. 

“If!” said she. “ Ah, the triumph is 
his I—1 took towards him with hope !— 
My sovereignty is not here /—I reign 
only in the heart of Mr. Ponsonby !'* 
This thought restored Rhoda to her 
better feelings. She was resolved to de¬ 
spise Lord William—to think of him no 
more—to take pleasure only in the praises 
of the wise and the good—to attach her¬ 
self more than ever to Lady Randolf, 
and to make her the example of her fu¬ 
ture life. 
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CJIAP. V 


“ Abstract what others fed, what others think, 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink.” ' 

Pope, 

Notwithstanding all the good re¬ 
solutions of the night before, Rhoda no 
sooner cast her eyes around the break¬ 
fast table, without meeting the flattering 
glance of Lord William, to which she was 
now so much accustomed, than she felt 
as if alone in the work!. She remained 
silent and thoughtful; and even regard¬ 
less of the observations which this change 
in her usual manners would expose her 
to. 

Her faithful friend, Lord Randolf, was, 
however, less inattentive to her interests- 
By a I ittle management he plated himself 
near her, and without appearing to take 
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notice of her gravity and chagrin, *soon 
restored her to b^r usual vivacity. 

The malice of Lady Belmont, which 
was never asleep, would not, notwith¬ 
standing, suffer Rhoda to resume her¬ 
self upon such easy terms. 

In a half whisper, which was meant 
to*be overheard by Ilhoda, she said tg 
Lady Morris, 

“ Flattery, I find, is more necessary 
to the sustenance of some people, than 
even all your excellent rolls and butter; 
and how provident is your ladyship, in 
providing for the tastes of all your 
guests !** 

A civil assenting kind of laugh was 
the only reply that Lady Morris made ; 
for though she did not chuse to disgust 
Lady Balmont, she was too much ob¬ 
liged to Rhoda for having procured her* 
the honour of Lord William St. Quin- 
tin’s appearance at Overleigh Park for 
more than a fortnight, to be inclined to 
join in any offence against her. 
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But Rhoda, whom a consciousness of 

her own weakness made irritable under 

( 

the observation of it from another, felt 
her cheek glow with the crimson of 
anger, and said with an air of mingled 
resentment and mortification, 

44 There, my lord! You see the reward 
that you have for your good nature.” 

44 I look for no reward,” said Lord 
Randolf, in a Jow voice, 44 from these 
guests; nor for any other from you, but 
that you w ill do justice to yourself.” 

44 Oh, my lord,” said Rhoda, 44 you 
know not towhataseverepunishmentyou 
assign me! —There is scarcely another 
human creature, of whom 1 have so con¬ 
temptible an opinion, tl as I have of my¬ 
self.” 

44 Well, then, confess yourself to Lady 
Randolf,” said Lord Randolf. 44 I am 
sure that she will give you absolution at 
the cost of very easy penance.” 

44 Will Lady Randolf admit me into 
her school-room this morning ?” said 
Rhoda. 44 1 will be as silent as a mouse, 
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and as docile as my little favourite, 
Louisa, during’the whole time of les¬ 
sons, provided that I may be allowed to 
speak all I wish when they are over.” 

44 I would venture to answer for Lady 
Randolf,” said Lord Randolf, 44 but that 
here she comes to answer for herself.” 

•“ Upon what occasion, my lord ?” 
said Lady llandolf. 

44 An addition to your pupils,” re¬ 
plied Lord Randolf. 44 Miss Strictland 
is desirous to benefit by your counsels. 
Will you take her under your charge?” 

44 Most willingly,” replied Lady Ran¬ 
dolf, 44 being quite sure that she will do 
me honour.” 

44 Oh, my dear v Lady Randolf,” said 
Rhoda, 44 I come to you to be cured of 
my vanity, and you increase the disease.” 

44 1 would not begin with caustics,” 
replied Lady Randolf; 44 but in the end, 
perhaps, you may have no reason to com¬ 
plain of my lenity. I can put people 
into penance, and 1 never give medals of 
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merit. When is our course of medicine 
to begin ?** t 

“ This very morning, if you please,** 
said Rhoda; “ and that I may not be in¬ 
volved in the vortex of morning engage¬ 
ments, which is forming around me, I 
will slip away, and you shall find me in 
your dressing room/* 

So Rhoda wished, and so Rhoda de¬ 
signed ; for she had worked herself up 
to the resolution to confide all her follies, 
and all her uncertainties to Lady Ran- 
dolf ; confident that she should fiud in 
the gentleness of her nature the kindest 
friend, and in the excellence of her 
understanding the wisest counsellor. 

“ When I have once declared to Lady 
Randolf,” thought she, “the terms which 
1 am upon with Mr. Ponsonby, I shall 
be ashamed to betray any, the slightest 
gratification in the flatteries of Lord 
William. She will fortify.my good re¬ 
solutions—she will fix my taste for the 
real happiness of life, in preference to its 
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tinsel—she will teach me to respect my¬ 
self, and to disdain to take my rule of 
action from*the whims of others, rather 
than from my own feelings.—I cannot 
do a wiser thing than to open my whole 
heart to Lady Uandolf.’* 

Happy would it have been for Rhoda, 
had she been as wise in act, as she was 
in thought. But she was not the only 
person who considered the departure of 
Lord William as an epoch in her life. 

Mrs. Strictland had borne, with the 
extremest impatience, the obstacles that 
his distinctions had thrown in the way of ■ 
her favourite plan. She had. lived in 
perpetual fear, that the length of his 
visit would we&r out the patience of 

Sir James Osbourne ; and she had called 

* 

forth all her softest, sweetest attractions 
to amuse and engage him from day to 
day. She had seen w.ith much satisfac¬ 
tion, and some hope, that she had not 
be.en wholly unsuccessful. 

The factf was that 'Sir James had be¬ 
come, every day, more and more in love 
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with* Ilhoda; but having prudently re¬ 
solved not to draw her* attention upon 
himself, while he was sensible that her 
fancy was wholly occupied with Lord 
William, he found some indemnifica¬ 
tion for the restraint which he had im¬ 
posed upon his inclinations, by attaching 
himself to Mrs. Strictland, to whom he 
could speak for ever of Rhoda, without 
any fear of becoming wearisome, and from 
whom he was sure to hear all that he 
wished to hear of the person whom he 
one day hoped to call his wife. Not 
that he gave Mrs. Strictland credit for 
the truth of what she said, since being 
fully aware of her designs* he knew that 
she spoke rather that which $he believed 
he wished to hear, than what she knew 


to be fact. Buf Sir James, with all his 
cautionary prudence, superior to 

the common w eakjJ£S&of ea$ily believing' 


what he hoped; and satisfied at once 
his pretension to penet^jtiop, ,$nd the 

himse,f 

that he didjnot oe^ipve wfyajt Jdrs. Strict- 
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land said was truth, because she said it, 
but because every word, every look, 
every action of Rhoda’s, gave evidence 
to the facts asserted by Mrs* Strictland. 

He had beheld the departure of Lord 
William, with a pleasure, fully equal to 
that felt by Mrs. Strictland on the occa- 
sidn ; a pleasure which was not less for 
what had passed between Lord William 
and Rhoda, the last evening of Lord 
William's stay at Overleigh Park. He 
had seen mortification in the eye of Lord 
William. He had seen Rhoda less dis¬ 
posed to lend herself to his attentions 
than she had ever been before, and he 
had heard the reproach that “ they were 
to part on the morrow, and that Rhoda 
would not afford him one serious look 1” 
He had seen the gay itidiffbrencfe with 
whiqh this reproach had been received* 
and he had said to himself, 

41 The lovely Rhoda is ss well judging 
as she is beautiful / 9 

He felt that to himself aim had been 
unusually gracious; and bo ffas even 

VOL. II. PART I. P 
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inclined to believe that she had preferred 
giving him her hand a second time in the 
dance, to conferring that * honour upon 
Lord William. 

Who that has ever been in love, will 
wonder that Sir James believed all that he 
wished, and anticipated all that he hoped ? 

M I have sacrificed sufficiently to pVu- 
denoe,” thought Sir James. “ I will now 
give the reins to love—The hour to which 
I have always looked forward^ is come— 
I will now marry/' 

Sir James was not w aware that by 
reversing the natural order of love and 
prudence, he destroyed the powers df 
each to confer happiness. 

Sir. James found a most willing, and 
adroit assistant to the furtherance of his 
’determination in Mr& Strictland; who 
•CO-ttperated in all his designs, without 
pushing him to the extremity of explain¬ 
ing them, and even without appearing 
conscious thafhe had any. ■ • ' .»■ 

He imagined himself, therefore, stitll 
master of h» own secret; and. was little 
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aware how frequently Mrs. Strictland 
was the first mdver of much of what he 
said and did ; nor what a store of words 
and actions she had laid up in her me¬ 
mory, from whence might be deduced, 
with very plausible fairness, nearly an 
explicit declaration of his intentions in 
favour of Rhoda. The departure of 
Lord William had been, without any 
communication between them, the signal 
to both, to bring forward their machina* 
tions into more open day; and it was by 
the management of Mrs. Strictland^ that 
an excursion for this very morning had 
been arranged, in which Sir James was 
to drive Rhoda in his curricle to the 
neighbouring town, in company with all 
the gossips,> young and old, who at that 
time formed the society at Overleigh 
Park. 

This arrangement whs going forward, 
at the very moment when Rhoda was 
making her escape from the possibility 
of being entangled by any share hi it; 
and as she went out ;of one door of the 

f 2 
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breakfast-room, Mrs. Strictland entered 
*t another to put the fihisbing stroke lb 
her operations. She caught a glimpse 
of RJioda's garments; and like an able geh 
neral, instead of pursuing a flying enemy, 
who had got too far the start, she turned 
round at once, and met her face to face 
by a shorter cut. 

“ My dear Rhoda, where are you 
running away so strangely, just when 
all the parties are forming for the morn¬ 
ing ? You never will learn that presence 
of mind, which turns every little incident 
in society to advantage; but I endeavour 
to supply all your deficiencies* Come, 
we are all going to the next town; it 
will be extremely amusing, and Sir 
James Osbourne has desired that I will 
prevail.with you to accompany him in 
his curricle.” 

“1 hope you will excuse me,” said 
Rhoda. “ I really have no taste for shop- 
ping, and I do npt want a smgletbing; 
besides 1 am engaged. 14 
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11 To whom ?” said Mrs. Strictland, 
with some alarm 9 . “Surely Colonel— 
“You need not be frightened/' re¬ 
plied Rhoda. “ There is no Colonel in 
the case. But I have promised to sit 
with Lady Randolf this morning, in her 
dressing-room.” 

•“ Is that all?” said Mrs. Strictland, re¬ 
covering herself : “ that may do any day. 

• But indeed, my dear, I am surprised 
that you should take such delight in 
iLady Randolf: to me she seems the 
dullest person rn the world. I have met 
’herhere repeatedly, and we are not better 
acquainted now than we were the first 
Ulay *we saw each other. Of one thing 
iltaih very sure, that she will never be of 
tarty lu&e to you; with her maxims, of 
'-fttattUg,things kike their own course’— 
of * sitting still and seeing what will 
ta#tae\ofiifc* and such like lazy apoph- 
thegftosi as if 4here was any thing worth 
hk^ibg^l ;that was to.be had without 
pains." ' ’' 

“ 1 find nothipg lazy in the intellect 
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of Lady Randolf,” returned Rhoda? “ anti 
she appears to me to have the justest 
■way of thinking of almost any body, 
whom I know/’ 

“Well, we will ieave her to her just 
way of thinking/’ replied Mrs.Strictland, 
“ while we make ourselves ready for our 
drive. I quite long to feel this sweet 
air, and exhilarate in this lovely sun.” 

“ I wish you ail the pleasures you an¬ 
ticipate,” said Rhoda; “ but 1 know that 
you will wot insist upon my partaking 
in them.” «■ 

“ 1 do not understand you,” said Mrs, 
Strictland.—“ Insist!—I am sure that is a 
word which you never heard me use. I 
should be ashamed of any thing so per¬ 
emptory ; but I thought that 1 had a 
right to suggest—perhaps to advise.” 

“ I am always most thankful for your 
advice and suggestions,” replied Rhoda. 
“But is it not indifferent where I pass 
my morning i” r 

“Rhoda, you surprise me,” said Mrs. 
Strictland, with a tone of wounded feel- 
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ing. “ I did not expect, after all the 
partial affectioq which I thought I had 
shewn you*to hear so unkind an insinua¬ 
tion as that any thing which you do, 
can be indifferent to me. Is not your 
advancement in every way, the whole 
business of my thoughts ? You will not 
f\pd a better friend in Lady Randolf.’* 

“ Oh ! pray, my dear Mrs. Strictland, 
do not so misunderstand me; do not 
take matters so wrongly. I must have 
expressed myself ill, if I have given you 
ground for such thoughts. I am sure 
I am incapable of doubting your kind¬ 
ness.—All that I meant to say, was that I 
thought you would not care where I 
spent, this one morning.—You never 
before- 

u No, my dear, I never before did in¬ 
terfere, for which perhaps I have been 
wrong. But I do so hate all controuling 
—-all coercion,—and you are so comply¬ 
ing, my dear Rhoda. But upon this one 
occasion suffer me to say, that you must 
oblige me, you must indeed , if you wish 
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fbobliterate the pain occasioned by the 
inadvertent word indifferent ** 

Rhoda felt more reluctant* to comply, 
than the real value of what she gave up 
could justify; for what could seem more 
easy than to secure a tete-a-tete with 
Lady Randolf any other morning, or 
what more inconsequential than whether 
it should take place one day or another ? 
Yet she would have persisted in her re¬ 
fusal, if she could have found words, 
which would as well have disguised the 
harshness of denial, as IVfrs. Strictland 
had done to conceal the tyranny of 
controul. This was not however Rho- 
da’s talent; she was more apt to speak 
her meaning unequivocally, than to con¬ 
found it by circumlocutory words, which 
while they wound the heart, confound 
the understanding. 

“Since you make such a point of 
what appears to me a trifle,*/ said Rhoda, 
“ I certainly will do as you wish me. . I 
wifi^only just step, and make Lady Ran¬ 
dolf my apology 



“There is really not a moment to be 
lost/* said Mrs. Strictland. “ But luckily 
here comes Lady Randolf. Make your 
apology,. and be offand away went 
Mrs. Strictland. 

“ My dear Lady Randolf/* began 
Rhoda. 

“ My dear, no apologies/’ interrupted 
Lady Randolf; “ 1 hear what you cannot 
do, and what you must do. We must 
all bow to the law of necessity; only 
promise to indemnify me to-morrow 
morning/ , 

“ Oh, I never was more vexed in 
my life/* said Rhoda; “ it is so pro¬ 
voking/* 

“ No, no, not so provoking/* said 
Lady Randolf. “ The morning is charm¬ 
ing; you will have a delightful drive, 
and we will make ourselves amends to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ In little points, and in great/* said 
Rhoda, “ my dear Lady Randolf is al¬ 
ways the very thing she ought to be. 
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When shall I be worthy to sit on the 

lowest step of her foot-6tool ?” 

•! 

“ Is not that a little a~la-mode de St. 
Quintin ?'* said Lady Randolf, “ Be¬ 
ware !” holding up her finger— 4 ‘ evil 
communications- 99 

“I am. so flattered/' said Rhoda, 
fervently. 

“ No, my dearbut you are too an 
enthusiastic admirer of what is both 
very attainable and very common. In 
the science of seeing things simply 
as they are, lies the whole matter.” 

“ And the whole difficulty,” replied 
Rhoda; “but it is a difficulty that re¬ 
quires more wisdom and more virtue to 
conquer, than you are willing to allow in 
your own case; for in this world of cow- 
position , it is scarcely possible for com¬ 
mon mortals to distinguish the jewel 
from the counterfeit.” 

“ Learn to know the world,” said Lady 
Randolf, “ but do not rail at it. Esti¬ 
mate its good things at their true value, 
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and they are blessings: to those who 
either over or under-rate them, only are 
they snares; and so good bye, my dear, 
with a morsel of morality to ruminate 
upon, if Sir James does not furnish 
more sprightly subjects for your at¬ 
tention.” 




CHAP. VI. 


4 * Each fond delusion from her soul to steal; 

Teach her from folly peaceably to part, 

And wean her from a world she loves too well.'* 

Mason. 

If Rhoda did not find Sir James very 
sprightly, she found him very obliging, 
and very assiduous to pleabe, with good 
sense delivered in good language^ with¬ 
out pretensions—without self-confidence 
•—without affectation ; and if not amus¬ 
ing himself, ready to be amused; and 
above all, manifesting a deference to 
herself so profound, as was more flatter¬ 
ing to her self-love, than all the fluent 

* 

adulation of Lord William. Sir James’s 
homage was, in fact, the very homage 

which she would jrave wished to have 

* 

received from Lord Willi Am, and the 
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want of which had been the counterba- 

« 

lance against his captivating more than 
her fancy and her senses. Sir James 
had no. influence over either; yet she 
'was not insensible that his distinction 
would do her honour in the opinion of all 
around her; nor was she without a secret 
gratification in establishing such a proof, 
that the power of her charms was not 
confined to the no marrying Lord William 
St. Quintin. 

The more she listened to Sir James, 
the less she felt Lady Randolf’s wisdom 
necessary to guard against the fascination 
of Lord William ; and before she had 
returned to Overleigh Park, she began to 
think that her morning had been as well 
spent in Sir James Osbourne’s curricle, 
as in Lady Randolf’s dressing room. She 
felt this the more, because the pleasure, 
which she derived from Sir James’s atten¬ 
tions, in no degree interfered with the 
actual preference which she entertained 
for Mr. Ponsonby; nor brought at all 
in question the fulfilling the engagements 
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which were tacitly between them. She 
felt that if Sir James were to offer her 
his hand on the instant, that her answer 
was ready and prompt, “ that she had 
neither heart nor hand to bestow;'* and 
thus confident in herself, she listened to 
her companion with a pleasure so genu¬ 
ine, and replied with a graciousness so 
frank, as left Sir James»scarcely any 
thing to wish. 

On the return of the party from their 
expedition, Rhodaflew directly to Lady 
Randolf. 

u My dear Lady Randolf,” said she, 
“we really have had a delightful drive. 
I wish you had been with us; but at 
least you must look like one of us, and 
wear what I have brought you.” 

“ And pray, my dear, what does this 
mean ?” said Lady Randplf, taking a 
bunch of blue ribbons that Rhoda offered 
her. 

u I can scarcely tell,” said Rhoda, 
laughing; “ but Colonel Montford found 
letters at the post-office, informing him 
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that his brother had gained his-election, 
and so he would make us all buy blue 
ribbons/ip wear in honourof his triumph, 
and I did not like to have you left out.” 

44 1 thank you, my dear,” said Lady 
Randolf; 44 but I really know nothing 
of Colonel Montford’s brother, and very 
little of Colonel Montford ; and I am 
hot at all inclined4o add any thing to a 
triumph of his.” 

“ 1 suppose that is not what is meant,” 
said Rhoda; 44 but when he asked us to. 
wear the ribbons, Mrs. Strictland said it 
was civil to do so; and I thought that 
you, perhaps, would be sorry if you had 
not a favour like the rest of us, as some 
body or other was buying for all whom 
we had left at home.” 

44 1 do assure you, my dear, that I feel 
very much obliged to you, for so kindly 
remembering me,” said Lacfy Randolf; 
44 but to speak frankly, I never do wear 
the badges of any party; not even of 
those, which I approve the most. The 
spirit of discord and contention will 
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always be mischievous enough, without 

these'subaltern arts to inflame it; and* 

however f mav be a favourer, I w&ulfl' 

* ' 

not be a partizan of any cause. If truth 

4 

and reason are ultimately to prevail, 
it can only be by the majority making'* 
truth and reason the only motives for 
their actions.” 

44 Then there goes my ribbon,” said 
Rhoda, throwing it into the fire. 44 What 
a fool I was not to see the matter in this 
light from the first! Indeed, I had no 
wish to be so badged. I dislike Colonel 
Montford heartily; and Sii James said 
something of the whole being an infa¬ 
mous business; but I thought that I 
must do as others did. Now promise 
me, not to think the worse of me for 
my folly.” 

“ Promise me not to think the worse 
of me,” said Lady Randolf, 41 for having 
treated seriously a matter usually thought 
so indifferent. But as my rule for con* 
duct is not what others do, but what 
I think light, or at least innocent, I en- 
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deavour to act? up to it in little as well 
as great occasions; and as you have done 
me the honour to exalt me into some¬ 
thing of a Mentor, I did not think it 
fair to conceal from you the principle 
upon which I acted ; although in any 
other case 1 should have been contented, 
without any explanation, not to have 
worn the ribbon.” 

“ How very good you are to me!” said 
Rhoda. " I flatter myself that I already 
feel the influence of your goodness. 
Your guardiaa care was not withdrawn 
upon all occasions even this foolish 
morning. All the world were buying 
French gloves in a back shop, and 1 was 
going to follow 1 the multitude to do 
evil,* when I heard Mrs. Strictland say, 
c what would Lady Randolf say, if she 
were here ?’ and Lady Belmont replied, 
6 she would s<y as she did the other day, 
that she {thought the husbands > and 
fathers, who permitted their wives s«nd 
daughters to traffick in smuggled goods* 
ought not to prosecute poachers/ And 
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so, I laid down my French gloves, and 
returned to open daylight, and the pub¬ 
lic counter, and contented myself with 
English manufacture/’ 

“ My dear Miss Strictland,” said 
Lady liandolf, “ if you would but always 
act up to the suggestions of your own 
heart, you would want noother guardian.” 

“ 1 do think I am wiser to-day than 
I was yesterday,” replied Rhoda ; “ but 
when shall I be as wise as you ?” 

“ When you have a husband and chil¬ 
dren,” said Lady Randolf, “ that fill up 
every chink of your thoughts and affec¬ 
tions, and leave no room for the flatteries, 
or the vanities of the world to have place 
in either.** 

“But I see only one Lord Randolf,” 
said Rhoda. 

“ I think him the individual , certainly,” 
replied Lady Randolf “ But there are 
offers to be found.—What think you of 
Sir James ?” 

, i 

„ “ Oh, no,” returned Rhoda, “ Sir 
James cannot be the man.” 



Here the coAversation of the two ladies 
was interrupted, and they separated. 

But while Rhoda had thus laid down 
a negative, from which she believed that 
there could be no appeal, Sir James’s 
hopes, that lie should be the man , grew 
stronger every moment; and when he 
saw Rhoda appear in the drawing room 
without a blue ribbon, while every other 
female, with the exception of Lady Ran- 
dolf, wore the badge of the triumph of 
Colonel Montford’s brother, he felt a 
glow of self-gratifying importance ; and 
turning to Mrs. Strictland, he said, 

€t How much 1 admire the good sense, 
and the good Rumour of Miss Strictland! 

I felt confident, notwithstanding the 
sweetness with which she seemed to 
yield to the general voice, that when she 
knew the exact truth of the case, she 
would not lfonour so disgraceful a tri¬ 
umph, by wearing its livery. “ And I 
am sure,” added he, then first seeing 
the blue ribbens that were streaming from 
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Mrs. Strictland** head-dfefcs, “ that if 
you knew how much cause the suc¬ 
cessful candidate has to be ashamed 
of his success, you, too, would have 
left your blue ribbons on your toilette, 
as I see that Miss Strictland has done 
Jier’s.” 

“Did you tell Miss Strictland how 
the matter was ?*' said Mrs. Strictland, 
eagerly. 

" I did,* 9 said Sir James, in an accent 
of much self-complacency. 

“ Then I am sure,” returned Mrs' 
Strictland, “ Rhoda is to be highly ap¬ 
proved for what she has done. I wi&fr; 
however, that she had 'communifeaft&l 
Vour intelligence t?o trie, and I Would h8t 
hfiive had anything tb do with th£ odicJtfS 
ribbon** Either': f WbtAd’ sacrifice' tligftif 
Htkrantly', 'hut that I fekt it w6uM fo?/t 
particular/* ‘ 

** Sfa* N Jafoed, lfthd'w'its tjftille ihdfiFefeh? 
Hi tb t'h^ maun^^n^WicK^M^ $MW 

land distinguished herself, perfect} dd- 
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inqidqd in this opinion, and the blue 
cockade kept its place. 

Mrs. Strictland felt at this moment 
that she had all which she wished within 
her grasp. She could account for Rhoda’s 
having made so public a compliment to 
the opinion of Sir James only upon the 
supposition that she thoroughly under¬ 
stood his designs, and was sincerely wil¬ 
ling to concur with them. The displea¬ 
sure, which she had felt against her but 
the moment before, for what she had 
called too herself, “ an ill-bred contempt 
of the bienaeancet of societi and which 
she had imputed to the precepts and ex¬ 
ample of Lady Randolf, was changed 
into more complacent feelingp. These 
she testified by a most gracious smile, 
and a familiar nod, as she stood at some 
distance from her, pointing at the same 
‘time to the extraneous part of her 
own head-dress, with a lopk which 
meant to say that she wished it in 
the fire. 
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Rhoda understood nothing of these 
“ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles 
but was glad to see such apparent appro¬ 
bation of what she had but the moment 
before recollected might probably draw 
down upon her the reprehension of so 
strict an observer of the “ bienseances of 
societi” as she knew Mrs. Strictlatfi 
to be. 
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CHAP. VII. 


** Quick her eye, and changeable its ray. 

As the sun dancing through a vernal day; 

And like the lake, by storm or moonlight seen. 
With dashing furrows, or cerulean mien, 

Her conn ten a|ice—the mirror of her breast. 

The calm, or trouble of her soul exprest.” 

Montgomery 


The dinner party was this day more 
than usually full, and there were many, 
who, seeming only to be guests of the 
hoiu 1 , awakened no interest in' Rhoda's 
mind, and on *whom she scarcely be¬ 
stowed a glance; but as she passed to 
dinner, she heard Colonel Motftford say, 
in reply to the question of “ Who's 
that ?” 

** Some Oxford prig, I suppose, who 
is training for a parson.” 


w 
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Rhoda looked round, ctad her eye met 
that of Mr. Fonsonby; but she met it 
at the end of a long line of the least 
consequential part of the company, and 
she saw that they were too far removed 
from each other, even to speak ; yet an 
involuntary exclamation betrayed the 
emotion that so unexpected an appa¬ 
rition occasioned, and alarmed Sir James, 
who was by her side. 

“ What’s the matter, my deaf Mifcs 
Strictland ?’* said he. 

" Oh,” cried Rhoda, “ I see a friend— 
a very dear friend; and just now it is 
impossible to speak to him/* 

It was, indeed, impossible; for Rhoda 
was at this moment obliged to take her 
usudt place at the table*'and she *£W 


Mr. Fonsonby file off to the aide table, 
with about a dozen others, whose natural 
modesty,.or tutored knowledge of insig¬ 
nificance, led the H lower seat/* All 
that she eouVjdd* was to kiss her hand* 
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sive of the pleasure that filled her heart, 
that Sir James said, 

“ I hope that ‘ friend/ that ‘ very dear 
friend/ is a near relation?** 

No, indeed he is not/* said Rhoda. 
" He is no relation at all; but we are 
very well known to each other, and 1 
am sure that he can tell me a great deal 
of those, whom I love better than any 
relation, that 1 have now in the world.’* 
The recollection, which these words 
drew after them, overshadowed Rhoda’s 
countenance with a gravity, that gave an 
alarm to Sir James, as unexpected as it 
was painful. 

Rhoda thought the dinner unusually 
tedious; nor did the minutes pass swiftly 
with Sir James. He had the mortification 
to find that he could not command the 
attention of Rhoda for one minute be¬ 
yond what mere common civility re¬ 
quired; and although he*had the privi¬ 
lege of being placed by.her person, her 
min'd, he was conscious, wa9 elsewhere. 
He would have preferred resigning the 

VOL. II. PART I. G 
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whole to Mr. Ponsonby,- to the tanta- 
lizing situation in which he was placed. 

" I do hope,” said he, endeavouring 
to excite interest by the subject on which 
he spoke, “ that you will hear well of 
those friends, who are so happy in your 
love.” 

“ I have no doubt of it,” returned 
Rhoda. u Indeed l know that they were 
well two days ago; but Mr. Ponsonby 
will be able to tell me so many particu¬ 
lars of what I long to know, and we 
have such a mutual interest in the sub¬ 
ject, that a conversation with him will 
be quite a feast.” 

Sir James was silenced for a few mo¬ 
ments. 

“ Is your friend one of the Worcester¬ 
shire Ponsonbys ?” said Sir James, en¬ 
deavouring to overcome himself. 

“ No,” said Khoda. 

c< Then he is not related to Sir Mar- 
maduke Ponsonbv?” said Sir James. 

*^Not that 1 know of,” replied Uhoda. 

* . 

“ Hois, indeed, the only one of his family 
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with whom I am acquainted ; but I have 
known him. almost from my infancy/* 

Again.Sir James was struck dumb. 

“ An intimacy begun so early with 
one who is neither a relation, nor to 
whom you were known by a connection 
with his family, is something unusual.'* 
9<c With me it is not unusual," said 
Rhoda. Until within these few months, 
I was never introduced by family connec¬ 
tion to any thjng that I could love.” 

Sir James spoke ncmore ; and Rhoda 
was now left at liberty to pursue the 
train of thought which the unexpected 
appearance of Mr. Ponsonby had occa¬ 
sioned. • 

She had no hope that she should be 
able to gratify her impatience to converse 
with him, till thfe rites of the table were 
fully accomplished, and she cast her eye 
round with dismay on the great dis¬ 
proportion between the gentlemen and 
lady guests, which seemed to threaten a 
longer secession than usual on the part 

g 2 



of the former, from the drawing-room 
amusements. 

i 

“ Pray, my lord,” said she, as she 
passed Lord Kandolf, when the ladies 
withdrew, “ break up this formidable 
congress the moment you can. Every 
moment, that 1 lose, is with me an 
hour.” * 

“ Of my company, do you mean, 
then ?” said Lord Kandolf, smiling. 

“No, no; but of the company of one, 
who is now in this room. Till we can 
speak together, I can have no peace.” 

Lord llandolf, surprised, looked a- 
round for the favoured mortal, and 
thought that he discovered him, by the 
ardent gaze with which Mr. Ponsonby 
had, at that moment, fixed his eyes on 
Rhoda. u 

This hint was sufficient to make the 

• » 

good-humoured and benevolent Lord 
Rmdolf instantly lali into conversation 
with Mr. Ponsonby; and he was so 
well pleased with all he said, and his 
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manner of saying it, that he took the 
first possible moment of proposing to 
adjourn to the drawing-room. 

“ l understand," said he, te that you 
have a friend here, who longs to speak to 
you." 

Mr. Ponsonby coloured. 

• “ Miss Strictland," said he, “ must 
naturally desire to inquire after her best 
friends." 

••'We shall some of us," replied Lord 
Randolf, “be a little jealous of that 
title, although, perhaps, we may have 
no right to dispute it; but Miss Strict- 
land seems formed to make best friends 
wherever she goes." 

Again Mr. Ponsonby blushed, as he 
replied, with a kind of modest earnest¬ 
ness, , 

“ I hope Mis® Strictland will at least 
allow us to bJ her earliest, friends." 

“ 1 believe you will find Miss Strict¬ 
land inclined to admit^ all your claims," 
said Lord Randolfj good-naturedly; 16 and 
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if you please, you shall new have an op¬ 
portunity of trying them." 

Mr. Ponsonby, although Lord Ran* 
dolf's last words had made him perfectly 
scarlet, could desire no better; and with 
trembling jo} r , he accompanied Lord 
Randolf into the drawing-room. 

“See, I have obeyed your command?/' 
said Lord Randolf, addressing Rhoda. 
“Air. Ponsonby desires to render you an 
account of the welfare of your earliest 
friends." 

“ My earliest, and my best !" said 
Rhoda, holding out her hand to Mr. 
Ponsonby* “ How does my dear Mr. 
Wyburg ?—How does my dear Frances ? 
Pray tell me all and^every thing.” 

This little scene operated as an electric 
shock on Mrs. Strictland. She felt it 
through every nerve, and without with¬ 
drawing her eye one second from Rhod’a 
and Mr. Ponsonby, she kept eagerly 
questioning Lady Morris, as to the who ? 
and the what ? and the why of Mr. Pon- 
sonbv ? 
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Lady Morris, busily engaged with Lady 
Belmont, answered neglectingly, Re- 
ally, I don’t know—can't tell—some 
election friend, I suppose—nobody one 
knows—-really I know nothing about the 
matter.” 

But it was absolutely necessary for 
Mrs. Shetland's peace of mind, that 
she should know something about the 
matter; and therefore moving gently to¬ 
wards the two friends, now too deeply 
engaged with each other to perceive her 
approach, she.said with her accustomed 
suavity, 

“ My dear Miss Strictland, I think I 
have an interest in any body whom you 
seem so glad to see. May I beg the ho¬ 
nour to be introduced to your friend ?” 

Ilhoda was by tins time sufficiently 
acquainted with Mrs. Shetland's style, 
co understand how distant from the 
sound was often the meaning of her 
words; and her consciousness of what 
was passing at the moment in Mrs. 
Strictland's mind, made her blush. 
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44 Mr. Ponsonby, ma’am,” said she, 
44 is giving me an account of my friends 

at Byrhley. I have the pleasure *pf hear- 

■ 

ing that they are very well.” 

M You have lately been at Byrhley, 
Sir?” said Mrs. Strictland, with great po¬ 
liteness of tone. 

44 Not very lately, madam,” replied 
Mr. Ponsonby ; 44 but I had the pleasure 
of hearing from Mr. Wyburg yesterday.” 

46 And you, my dear, I think, heard 
this morning,” said Mrs. Strictland. 
44 So perhaps you can gratify Mr. Pon¬ 
sonby with later intelligence than any 
that he can give you. But when did 

vou see our excellent friends ? 1 shall 

* 

be charmed to hear that Mr. Wyburg 
preserves his health in this severe 
season.” 

Now the fact was, that Mr. Ponsonby 
had not been at Byrhley 1 since Rhoda 
left that place, and could by no means 
pretend to give Mrs. Strictland any very 
accurate account how Mr. Wyburg re¬ 
sisted the weather of a common English 
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winter; but he ventured to assure her, 
that “ her excellent friend*' was per¬ 
fectly well; and without affixing any 
precise date to his information, left her 
to satisfy herself, as well as she could, 
with the general bulletin of the health at 
Byrhlev. 

# If, however, he had been less explicit 
on the subject of her verbal inquiry, 
than, from the trifling nature of it, might 
have been expected, he had given a full 
answer to the question, which although 
unasked, was the only one Mrs. Strict- 
land wished to have resolved. She 
was. no longer at a loss as to the subject 
of the conversation with Mr. Ponsonby, 
or of the interest which he felt and in¬ 
spired. 

But who then was Mr Ponsonby ? 

On this point"hung all her hopes and 
fears. She did,not recollect that, in her 
visits to the Hall, she had even beardhis* 
name. Lady Morris’s “ some election 
friend”—“ nobody one knows,” hung 
upon her ear, and appalled her imagina* 
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tion. She was ready to ask with Sir 
James Osbourne, “ Is he related to Sir 
Marmaduke Ponsonby ?” But even the 
polite adroitness of Mrs. Strictland could 
not at this moment find any terms, in 
which she could convey this inquiry. 
Yet it was not possible to exist under 
her present unsatisfied desire. 

“ One moment, my dear Rhoda,” 
said she; “ not too much to break in 
upon your affectionate inquiries—one 
moment can you spare me ? I will not 
detain you an instant—merely while you 
tell me what I shall say in answer to this 
note. The servant waits—shewing at 
the same time a paper which she held in 
her hand, and drawing Khoda towards a 
writing-table, 

“ For heaven’s sake, who is this Mr. 
Ponsonby,” said she, “ whom you have 
let all the world know tfiat you are so 
glad to see ?” 

“ Really,” replied Rhoda, " I cannot 
believe that any*part of the world will 
care about who I am glad to see; and if 
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it should, I ought not to be ashamed to 
shew the sincere pleasure that 1 feel at 
the sight oJF one of my earliest compa¬ 
nions, and most partial friends/ 9 

“ Ashamed!—Oh no, my dear. I am 
sure that you will never do any thing of 
which you ought to be ashamed; but 
there are certain decorums—certain rules 
of society—but all depends upon who 
Mr. Ponsonby is. Pray is he Sir Mar- 
mad uke's eldest son ?” 

“ I do not know that he is any son of Sir 
Marmaduke's,” replied Rhoda; “and,” 
added she, a little maliciously, “I do not 
very precisely knGW whose son he is.” 

ft My dear Miss Strictland, how am I 
to understand'you ? Not know who is 
the father of your earliest companion, 
and most partial friend !” 

rr My dear madam,” replied Rhoda, 
laughing, " I never played at blindman’s 
buff, or puss in the corner, with Mr. 
Ponsonby's papa ; nor has Mr. Ponsonby 
derived any of his partialities for me, 
from the pedigree of the old gentleman# 
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Why should I concern myself to know 
who, or what he is ?** 

“ It concerns me to know, my dear/* 
replied Mrs. Strictland, solemnly, “ You 
are under my guardianship, and I owe it 
to your family, not to suffer you to retain 
any improper connection.** 

“ I hope, madam,** replied Rhoda, 
proudly, “ there is in that respect no oc¬ 
casion for any guardianship but my own. 
Mr. Ponsonby is a gentleman. He was 
a pupil of Mr. Wyburg’s, for several 
years. We grew up together, and I 
hope that we shall continue friends 
through life; but as to what son of Adam 
he descends from, or how many acres of 
his mother’s earth he is heir to, I do as¬ 
sure you, I have yet to learn; and I hope 
that they are not questions on which my 
esteem for Mr. Ponsonby,need depend.*’ 
“ They are questions on which your 
intimacy with Mr. Ponsonby must de¬ 
pend,** returned Mrs. Strictland. “ I 
am astonished, that after the experience 
of the last three weeks, you,should still 

Je-. ** 
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be so unknowing in the ways of the 
world. A most brilliant career is opened 
before you : pursue it, and your fortune 
is made; but really, ifyou still continue 
to speak all you think, and look all you 
feel, it will be in vain that I exert all 
my skill, and use all my industry, to pro* 
cure you an establishment. 0 

* r * Oh, my dear Mrs. Strictland,” cried 
Rhoda, “ pray spare yourself all this 
trouble. Be your castles ever so firmly 
grounded, my unlucky hand, at some 
unfortunate moment, will sweep them 
away, as if they were houses of cards. 
Chance, not wisdom, must decide my 
destiny; and so pray let us return to 
Mr. Ponsonby, for I have not half ex¬ 
hausted the questions that I have to ask 
him.” 

“ You musto do as you please, Miss 
Strictland,” replied Mrs. Strictland, 
gravely, “ for I see that you will be 
mistress; but remember that the option 
is between poverty and riches. You 
know bow you have lived. You see 
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here how you may live. It is worth a little 
thinking, whether you will be the envy, 
or the pity, of those who know you." 

Mrs. Strictland could not have stated 
the case more unfortunately for the 
cause of reason and virtue. Rhoda's 
high spirit revolted from the word pity, 
ller vanity fluttered at the thought of 
exciting envy, and she returned to Mr. 
Ponsonby, with a consciousness that 
the pleasure, with which she had listened 
to him but the moment before, was les- 

i 

scned ; but this consciousness lasted 
but an instant. The truth and order 
which breathed in all his expressions— 
the charm which attaches to the recol- 
lection of past scenes—the principles of 
rectitude and good taste which were 
rooted in the mind of Rhoda, soon dis¬ 
sipated the passing cloud of folly, and 
$lie gave her whole attention, and as it 
seemed, her very soul, so much* to Mr. 
Ponsonby, as wholly to destroy the po¬ 
lite equanimity of Mrs. Strictland's tem¬ 
per; and to throw Sir James Osbourne 
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into despair. At no moment did his 
hopes so nearly “ totter to their fall." 

Rhoda’s tyeart beat responsive to the 
accents of Mr. Ponsonby: it swelled 
with every feeling that he wished to in¬ 
spire ; and if these feelings did not over¬ 
flow at her lips, it was not the “ dignity 
that would not unsought be won —it 
was not her u boasted knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature—it was still less any doubt 
of her own wishes, or her future inten¬ 
tions, that restrained the expression: it 
was the bashfulness of native purity—it 
was the timidity of real love, that held 
her silent;—but so expressive was the 
crimsoned cheek—so unequivocal the 
downcast eye,* that the happy lover 
would not have exchanged this dumb 
eloquence for the most explicit acknow¬ 
ledgment of reciprocal affection, that 
the most fluent utterance could have 
poured on his ear. 

“ What pleasure I shall give our dear 
friends the Wyburgs,” said Mr. Pon¬ 
sonby, 11 when I tell thenrtbat I have 
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seen you! and that I have ihm seen you— 
so unchanged !—so much* yourself!” 

“ Ask me to dance,” said Rhoda, “ or 
they part us.” 

And such, indeed, was Mrs. Strict- 

land's intention. She approached with 

Colonel Montford bv her side; for Sir 

* 

James Osborne was at that moment in 
too bad a temper to be at her disposal. 

“ Come,” said she, playfully, “ I 
really must break up this ttte-a-tHe. 
My dear Rhoda, you must have wearied 
Mr. Ponsonby to death, with all the de¬ 
tails you have extorted from him. It is 
time to release him ; and here Colonel 
Montford is come to claim your hand. 
You see every body is preparing to 
dance.” 

“ We have foreseen it,” said Mr. 
Ponsonby, smiling; “ arid I flatter my¬ 
self, that Miss Strictland will not with- 
draw the honour that she has permitted 
me to aspire to.” 

As he said these words, he offered 
his hand to Rhoda. 
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u Oh/' said Rhoda, €i I should be very 
bad company to any body, but Mr. Pon- 
sonby, this evening; for I can talk of 
nothing but Ryrhley, and I can think of 
nothing but its dear inhabitants." 

Colonel Montford sulkily! and silently 
walked away, and Mrs. Strictland, en¬ 
tirely defeated, darted a look of displea¬ 
sure at Rhoda, ill agreeing with the 
soft unruffled manner with which she 
glided away from the object of her anger, 
and mingled again with the rest of the 
company. Shejooked around, to see in 
what way Sir James Osbourne would 
dispose of himself; and saw, with infi¬ 
nite satisfaction, that he had withdrawn 
from the gay group, who were busy in 
forming their dancing arrangements, and 
affected to be wholly intent on a book of 
prints, which lay on a table, in a distant 
part of the rocftn. 

She suffered him to devour his chagrin 
alone for some little time ; and then 
winning her way to him in that easy, 
careless manner, with which she at- 
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tempted to conceal her most resolute de¬ 
signs, placed herself at his 9ide. 

“ You don't dance td-night, Sir 
James,” said she. 44 I don’t wonder at 
you; there is such a crowd, and there 
are so many people whom one knows 
nothing of. These election duties are 
very severe ; but don’t you think- it 
would be fair that they should be con¬ 
fined to those who are to benefit from 
them ? Why is poor Rhoda to pay the 
price for Sir Stapleton’s votes ?” 

44 Has Miss Strictland any thing to 
do with Sir Frampton’s electioneering 
manoeuvres ?” coldly asked Sir James. 

46 Why, perhaps, not strictly any thing 
to do with them ; but you know when 
she is aware how matters stand, and 
that a little civility to these people, who 
are to be kept in good humour, will be 
very well taken, the biendeances of societi 
absolutely require one to pay thi*civility; 
and indeed. Lady Morris almost as good 

m 

as asked R hoda to do her best to con¬ 
ciliate; Mr. Ponsonby. I think I have 
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understood that there is not only great 
interest there, but an apprehension that 
it may be a hostile interest.” 

“ I had understood that Miss Strict- 
land was previously acquainted with 
Mr. Ponsonby,” said Sir James. 

“ Yes, that was the misfortune. On 
that plan Lady Morris went: for you 
know, had Rhoda failed ever so little in 
her usual cordiality to her old acquaint¬ 
ance, it would have been imputed to, 
I know not what vulgar notion, of being 
in fine company; and then the young 
man’s pride would have taken the alarm, 
and he would have revenged his own 
quarrel on Sir Frampton’s hopes. Oh, 
this was so evident, that we none of us 
could fail to be aware of it; and Rhoda 
would have been unpardonable, if any 
inadvertence on her part had occasioned 
an injury to Sit Frampton’s affairs.” 

“ There seems to have been little cause 
for fear of any such inadvertence,” re* 
turned Sir James; “ for I never before 
saw Miss Strictland so entirely engrossed 
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by any person with whom she conversed; 
and she listens to Mr. Ponsonby, as if 
there was not another sound in the 
room.” 

44 Yes, she is a dear enthusiast!” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Strictland. 46 It is impossi¬ 
ble not to love her the better for such 
devourment; though perhaps a ball-room 
is not exactly the place where one could 
wish it to be shewn : but you are aware, 
I suppose, of the subject that thus runs 
away with her ?'* 

44 Nobody, I think, c,an doubt for a 
moment, of that!'’ said Sir James., with 
a tone of mingled anger and sorrow. 

46 Well, and can any thing be more 
amiable ?—thus to forget the splendour, 
the gaiety, and adoration, I may say, 
with which she is surrounded, and to 
return thought, heart, and soul to the 
little vicarial cottage where she passed 
so many*of her earliest days—to lose 
§ight of the talents and fashion aro.und 
her—and to see and think only of a poor 
country parson, and the good girl, his 
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daughter, because the one was her tutor, 
and the other her playfellow, in her nur¬ 
sery years ?”' 

“ Mr. Ponsonby was also a playfellow, 
I apprehend,” said Sir James. 

“Oh dear, no such thing; indeed, 
how could he?—Mr. Wyburg is not a 
school-master—a most respectable cler¬ 
gyman, I can assure you ; and, as I 
understand, charged himself, at the ear¬ 
nest request of Mr. Ponsonby’s father, 
with the care* of him, only those two 
important years^ previous to his being 
sent to college. Of course Rhoda must 
have become acquainted with him, as 
he made a member of the family where 
she was domesticated, as it were; but 
no bringing up together—no mutual re¬ 
collection of yputhful pleasures and 
pains—nothing of that sort, I am posi¬ 
tive.” 

44 Miss Strictland called him, to me,” 
said. Sir James, “ r a friend—a very dear 
friend.’ I could not mistake the words.” 

“ Yes, yes, we all know hen sttttftg 
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manner of expression. If she had fallen 
in with a dog that she had known at 

i 

Byrhley, she would have called him her 
friend, her very dear friend; but so 
little does she really care for, or know 
of Mr. Ponsonby, that she cannot tell 
me whether he is related to Sir Marma- 
duke Ponsonby, or whether his family 
is of Hampshire, or Worcestershire/* 

44 His attractions; then/’ thought Sir 

James, 44 are wholly personaland 

» 

his sigh was the deeper for the thought, 
and his brow the more contracted. He 
remained silent; for of all that was pass¬ 
ing in his mind, he was not disposed to 
make Mrs. Strictland the confident of 
any part. 

She perceived that a)} her glosses had 
failed to disguise the truth; and that the 
qualified phrases, “ as good as asked,* 
“ 1 think I'have understood," and othem 
of the same complexion, had compro¬ 
mised her own integrity, without de¬ 
ceiving Sir James. Success with Mrs. 
Strictland sanctified all means ; a failure 
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in the end coujd alone disconcert her. 
She felt on this occasion the tell-tale 
colour rise in her cheek ; but endeavour¬ 
ing to rally, 

44 My clear Sir James, I really fear that 
you are not well. 1 hope you are not 
beginning to have this odious influenza. 
Pray let, me prescribe for you : take my 
advice, and attack the enemy before be 
is too strong.” 

44 I will take your advice,'* said Sir 
James, 44 and will retire immediately to 
my own room, fpr 1 feel myself very bad 
company.” 

44 Oh not so early!—I assure you that 
it is not a good thing. Let you and me 
have a quiet game at picquet; it will do 
you more good than shutting yourself 
up in your rooxp at this unseasonable 
hour.'* 

■Sir James smiled, and bowed, and 
» wished Mrs. Strictland good night, add¬ 
ing, “ l shall be quite well, to-morrow, 
I bajye, no doubt." 

. “ So I fear," thought Mrs. Strictland; 
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for she now saw a strength of character 
in Sir James, which convinced her, that 
however he might be a victim to the 
charms of Rhoda, he could never be the 
dupe of matrimonial manoeuvring. 

Burning with rage against Rhoda, she 
returned towards the dancers ; but Rhoda 
and Mr. Ponsonby no longer made any 
part of them. The first dance was over, 
and Rhoda, complaining of fatigue, had 
seated herself, Mr. Ponsonby by her 
side, with a declaration that she should 
dance no more. 

“ My dear Rhoda, I am so grieved— 
so alarmed !—I am told that you are not 
well. This horrible influenza will kill 
us all—and its attacks are so insidious, 
totally taking away the strength, with* 
out the least warning ! 4 1 must beg, my 
dear, that you will go directly to bed. 
Doctor Wilmot says, that if not taken in 
time, there is nothing which may not 
be apprehended.” 

44 My dear madam, I do assure you, 
that I am perfectly well/* 
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lt Oil, my dfcar, don't carry your at¬ 
tentions to my feelings so far. You can¬ 
not impose upon my tenderness. Per¬ 
fectly well, and so much fatigued with 
a single dance!—Impossible!—You 
who can dance for hours together V 9 
“ A temporary fatigue/’ said Rhoda: 
“ 1 shall dance again presently/' 

“ Not for the world!—It might be 
death ! This sudden prostration of 
strength, Dogtor Wilmot says, is the 
most alarming of all symptoms. My 
dear, if you wcfuld not make me quite 
wretched, do pray oblige me, and go to 
your own room.—Sir,” said Mrs. Strict- 
land, speaking to a servant, “ be so kind 
as to tell Miss Strictland’s maid tb go to 
Miss Strictland's room. Miss Strictland 
is coming there immediately: she is not 
well.** 

“ My dear iMadam,” said Rhoda, 
u pray don’t make yourself uneasy. 
Don*t give yourself such an unnecessary 
alartn.”' 


VOL. II. PART I. IT 
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“ No, no, my dear, I won’t be un¬ 
easy, I won t give myself any alarm, 
if you will only oblige me. Nay, I 
must insist upon it. Take my arm—I 
will see you to your room.” 

So saying, she drew Rhoda’s reluct¬ 
ant arm under her’s, and with a slight 
movement of civility to Mr. Ponsonby, 
who stood by, petrified with astonish¬ 
ment, and totally at a loss to conceive 
what all this meant, she was leading 
away her prisoner, when Rhoda said, 

“ If, indeed, you will not believe me, 
that I am quite well—if I must go, let 
me at least say adieu to Mr. Ponsonby ; 
let me charge him with my kindest, my 
most affectionate remembrances to my 
friends at Byrhley.” Then holding out 
her hand to Mr. Ponsonby, “ Good bye,” 
said she. u I am delighted to have seen 
yon. You know all that you must say 
to Mr. and Miss Wyburg, and I hope 
we shall meet soon in town.” 

Mr. Ponsonby gently pressed her fair 
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hand in his, and longed to have raised it 
to his lips, but durst not. 

Mrs. Strictland drew Rhoda away ; 
and Mr. Ponsonby having followed her 
with his eyes, till the door of the room 
shut her from his sight, forgot, as she 
lessened to the view, that there was in 
tha world any other object. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


■■ ■' Howcan this trouble rise* 

This shame and pain, from creatures I despise ?” 

——“ The prevailing cause 
Is thy delight in listening to applause.” 

Crabbe. t 


Never had Mrs. Shetland's syste¬ 
matic good breeding been put to a more 
severe trial. It would have done her 
good to have beaten Rhoda; and per¬ 
haps she must have had recourse to this 
expedient, had she not been a perfect 
mistress of that polished rudeness, which 
enables the tongue not to offend the ear, 
while it lacerates the he&rt. 

“ If you knew, Miss Strictland, how 
tenderly, how solicitously I love you, 
you would then be able to conceive the 
misery that you have this night occa- 
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sioned me; but, till you are a mother 
yourself, my dear, for you are as a 
daughter to me, you will never be able 
to conceive this : but I should have 
thought, that the common rules of so¬ 
ciety, even natural taste”- 

“ For heaven's sake, madam,” inter¬ 
rupted Rhoda, “ what have 1 done?— 
What is it that discomposes you so?” 

“ You have done nothing, my dear, 
morally wrong, I acknowledge,” said 
Mrs. Strictland ; “ nothing, indeed, I 
hope, that can* draw after it any fatal 
consequences; for, no doubt, it will be 

easy to convince the only person whose 
opinion is of real importance, of what 
you and I know to be the truth: but to 
give the whole room reason to believe 
that a somebody; whom nobody knows, 
a gawky collegian, ‘ a person of no rank 
or likelihood,’ is a favourite with you! 
How could you, my dear, suffer your 
affection for your Byrhley friends thus 
to blind you to all sense of propriety ?— 
How difficult will it be to make people 
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believe, that all the distinction which you 
shewed Mr. Ponsonby, was wholly for 
the sake of Mr. and Miss Wyburg!” 

“ Indeed, ma'am, it was far from be¬ 
ing wholly for their sakes,” replied 
Rhoda, “ that I took pleasure in the 
conversation of Mr. Ponsonby. I con¬ 
sider him as one of my best friends; alnd 
I am really indifferent as to who, or how 
many of those who composed the com¬ 
pany to-night, know that this is the ^ 
case.'* 

u Including me, I suppose, in the 
number of those, to whose opinion you 

"Ic iiiuitterent ?" said Mrs. Strictland. 

“ No, my dear madam,” said Rhoda. 

“ Your opinion can never be indifferent 
to me. 1 know how kindly, how mate¬ 
rially you are interested for me; but 
when I repeat, that Mr. Ponsonby is by 
birth a gentleman—that the superiority 
of his intellect, and the integrity of his 
morals, have already secured him the 
friendship of men of talents, and of worth, 

1 cannot believe you will think that I 
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have violated, any rule of propriety, or 
betrayed any want of taste, by the plea¬ 
sure which I have manifested on so un¬ 
expectedly meeting the companion of 
my early youth, and one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished members of that hospitable 
family, to whose kindness I owe the ca¬ 
pacity for every happiness which awaits 
mv future life.” 

“ Very true, my love ; and this state 
of the case makes every thing simple, 
and natural, and indifferent: hut so 
many other conclusions will be drawn, 
yyhicli will be as injurious to you, as 
though tifey wore not all absolutely 
false, that really while we do live in this 
world, we must a little consider what 
the world will say of us;—and then Sir 
James Osbourne !—What do you sup¬ 
pose that he will think ?” 

“ Nothing* I am sure, that can give 
me any concern," said Rhoda. 

• u Why, no. I cannot believe that he 
will: he is so well-judging, and sees 
things in so true a light; and besides, I 
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have let him into the truth of things* 
It is easy to make him hear reason; but 
in such a world as you are surrounded 
with, I know every thing must go d tra¬ 
cers —and what frights, and agonies, and 
manceuvrings have I gone through this 
night! You really must make me some 
compensation. You must follow up 
the idea that I have given Sir James. 
You must give him an absolute convic¬ 
tion of the truth. Your little temporary 
fatigue is the finest cover hi the world. 
He was himself unpeu malade to-night. 
At breakfast you may compare notes, 
and pity each other, and all v J,1 o e again 
tn train.” 

“ J TSaiiy do not know for what,” said 
Hhoda; “ nor can I understand what 
can have given rise to ajl this disturb¬ 
ance. To my apprehension every thing 
has happened very naturafllv; and un* 
less, my dear madam, you have been 
discomposed, I really cannot wish any 
thing otherwise than as it is, except, in- 

<r ik 

deeds that I had much rather at this 
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moment be enjoying mysfclf in the draw¬ 
ing-room, than*be shut up here four hours 
before the house will be still enough to 
give me any chance of sleep. 0 

44 No, no, my dear Rhoda,” said 
Mrs. Strictland, smiling. “ You must 
stay where you are this evening, and 
may think yourself well quit, for so small 
a ^sacrifice, after the scrape you had got 
into; but now pray, tell me what could 
you mean by saying, that you hoped to 
see Mr. and Miss Wyburg in town ?’* 

44 I am not aware that I did say so/’ 
replied Rhoda.* 

44 They were the very last words that 
you uttered to Mr. Ponsonby, 0 returned 
Mrs. Strictland, ( 

44 Then I spoke like a simpleton,” said 
Rhoda; 44 for I meant to say, that I 
hoped to see Mr. Ponsonhy in town.** 

Mrs. Strictland*s cheek became crim¬ 
son. 


* 44 Surely I do not hear you aright ?'* 

said she. 44 What!—Make an assignation 
with a young man!—Invite.him to visit 

H 5 
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you!—And pray, to whose house did 
you invite him ?" 

“ I never thought of inviting him to 
any house," said Rhoda, confounded by 
the unusual vehemence into which Mrs. 
Strictland had been betrayed. “ He had 
said that business would bring him to 
town in the course of the spring, and I 
only meant to say that I hoped v/e 
should meet.” 

“ And that was saying much, loo 
much,” returned Mrs. Strictland. “ In¬ 
deed, Rhoda, you are a perfect child; 
and if you must be taught, I am afraid 
you must be ruled. Your destiny is iu 
your own hand. .You may be the wife 
of Sir James Osbourne, if )Ou will; and 
as his wife, you may command all that 
gives distinction to life—all that the 
happy possess, and the envious pine for. 
As Lady Osbourne, you secure my af¬ 
fection and 'countenance* for ever: bat 
there is $ reverse to the medal. I leave 
you to think of it, and to make your 
optioa.” . 
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At this moment Rhoda felt no diffi¬ 
culty in making her option. The pomps 
and vanities of the world, with Sir James 
Osbourne,’ as the dispenser of them, 
weighed light in the balance, against the 
affection, the talents, the excellencies of 
Mr. Ponsonby and his parsonage. 

“ Why should Mrs. Strictland care so 
much about my marrying greatly ?” 
thought Rhoda. u If she really love 
me, she will be best pleased that I 
should marry happily ; and happy I 
shall be with* Mr. Popsonby. My heart, 
my taste, and piy principles, tell me that 
I shall. It is true that I should not like 
to be despised; but what is there despi¬ 
cable in the situation that I shall fill? 
And as to being envied !—Oh surely, I 
cannot be so narrow-minded, as to make 
the envy of others a part of my hap¬ 
piness.” 

So Rhoda thought and felt, when she 
embodied the pleasure which she took in 
being better dressed, more admired, more 
distinguished than her companions, in 
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the intelligible word envy; but the plea¬ 
sure itself, too subtle to be restrained, 
and too vague to be defined, spread its 
influence, notwithstanding, unchecked 
and unperceived, through every little 
occurrence of every passing hour, and 
warped the judgment, and corrupted the 
heart. 

At this happy moment, however, eaclji 
was in its natural state of excellence: 
the understanding discerned what was 
best, and the affections cherished it. 

44 I shall now have no mortifying con¬ 
fession to make to Lady Ilandolf/’ 
thought Rhoda. 44 She will approve all 
that I feel. How I wish that Mrs. 
Strictland would do so too!” 

t 

Rhoda could not have formed a vainer 
wish. Independent of the pleasure which 
Mrs. Strictland took in the conduct of 
the affairs of others, and especially in all 
that related to matrimony,*in the way of 
establishment, she attached muohofher 
own future importance to placing Rhoda 
in a splendid situation. The triumph 
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that would result from having secured 
the prize, which had so often been the 
object of elaborate intrigue, and of de¬ 
spair to sd many of her superiors in the 
means of obtaining it, had determined 
her, if possible, to make Sir James Os¬ 
bourne the instrument of raising Rhoda 
to the height to which she so much 
jvished to exalt her; and while she con¬ 
sidered such elevation as only another 
word for the perfection of female happi¬ 
ness, she doubted not, but that in ex¬ 
erting her every faculty to secure it to 
Rhoda, she gave an unequivocal proof 
of the love, which she had succeeded in 
persuading herself that she really enter¬ 
tained lor her. 

The morninjg drive—the circumstance 
of the discarded ribbon—Sir James's self- 
complacency, when he spoke of Rhoda; 
had convinced *her, but one short hour 
before Mr. £,onsonby made his appear¬ 
ance, that all which she wished was iq 
her possession.—Was it for female pa¬ 
tience to bear with equanimity so un { - 
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looked-for, so provoking a reverse ? She 

thought she saw Sir James, with one 

vigorous effort, shake his chains from 

him ; and she beheld Rhoda in open 

rebellion to her will—escaped from the 

snares of vanity and self-love, which she 

» 

had so ably spread around her. 

But while there was a possibility of 
success, Mrs. Strict land was not of ? 
temper to despair. She had with reason 
much confidence in her own powers of 
management; and she thought that she 
knew the female heart too v well, to be 
alarmed as to the final struggle between 
the distinctions, and the happiness of 
life. 

% 

In an instant of sudden irritation, she 
had expressed herself with a warmth and 
tone of authority, which a moment's re¬ 
flection had shewn her to be of all 
things the most likely to revolt the pride 
of Rhoda; and she felt that if she once 
provoked her to set herself in open oppo¬ 
sition to her opinion, that the game was 
up for ever. Influenced by these con- 



siderations, she would not retire for the 
night, without making Rhoda a visit. 

A gentle tap at her door, as she passed 
in the wa*y to her own apartment, was 
followed by as gentle an opening of the 
door, and an entrance on tip-toe, 

Oh, my love!—What, you are not 
in bed? I shall not, then, I hope, dis¬ 
turb 3 'ou. Are you quite discreet to sit 
up so late?—But I dare say, you know 
best. One always does, as to one’s feel- 
ings; and you really look so well, that 
1 could alfnost flatter mvsclf nothing 
material ails^ou.” 

“ Nothing of any kind, I do assure 
you, ails me,” said Rhoda; “ unless 
having been shut up here all the evening, 
instead of enjoying myself below.’ 1 

“ My dear, you have lost nothing by 
your absence. I can hardly describe to 
you how dull we have all been. I never 
saw such a party at Overleigh Park ; but 
Lady Morris says, very truly, such 
things must be done sometimes, espe¬ 
cially at Christmas :• but it was such a 
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relief when all the Oxonians, and all 
those other strange-looking people took 
themselves away, that we all felt as if a 
w^ght was taken off our shoulders; and 
I thought that we should at least have 
had one gay half hour to have made 
amends for what we had suffered all the 
rest of the evening, and to have sent us 
to bed in good temper, and good spirits-~r 
but Lady Morris damped the cheerfulness 
of the young ladies, by dropping a hint, 
that she should have been much obliged 
to them, if they could have commanded 
themselves for one single night suffici* 
ently, to have made the time pass agree¬ 
ably to guests, whom the interests of Sir 
Frampton had obliged her to mingle with 
better society. Some mothers looked 
reproach upon their daughters, while 
each was eager to make her defence. 
One had a head-ache; another had tired 
herself with walking; a third had sprain¬ 
ed her ancle : but Lady Belmont scorned 
to temporize. 

" 1 1 must take Harriet’s misdemeanors 
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on my own shoulders/ said she, looking 
full at Lady Morris. f It was by my 
express orders that she did not dance. 
I abominate all rudeness; and when I 
saw what a motley crew was got to¬ 
gether, so unlike, I must confess, to 
your usual select society, my dear Lady 
Morris, 1 thought it best at once to cut 
the gordian knot, and by declining all, 
offend none.* 

“ Your ladyship judged extremely 
well, as you hlways do/' replied Lady 
Morris. “ Ye # t I cannot help fediug 
obliged to the good humour of Miss 
Strictland, who did not permit even a 
serious indisposition to prevent her from 
doing what she thought obliging." 

“ Oh, Miss Strictland !"-returned 

Lady Belmont. . 

“ And this ‘ Oh, Miss Strictland/ was 
uttered in such a tone of voice, my dear 
Rhoda, as really mortified me to the 
quick. It spoke volumes;—it never 
could have been said of a person, who 
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Lady Belmont had believed, had Sir 
James Osbourne in her power.** 

The very echo of this “ Oh, Miss 
Strictland,” was not without its effects 
on Rhoda’s nerves. She replied only, 

“ Lady Belmont has certainly no rea¬ 
son to suppose that Sir James Osbourne 
is in my power.’* 

A smile of kind incredulity, as if she 
had said, “ you know better, my dear,” 
was the return made bv Mrs. Strictland. 

“ Well, the triumph will only be the 
greater, when she must believe it,** was 
all that she said. “ But, mv love, it is 
barbarous to keep you up—so good night. 
Oh, one word, my dear. You must not 
come down in the morning, as if nothing 
had really been the matter with you; but 
don’t disguise yourself. Draw that lovely 
French handkerchief, which I have seen 
you dispose so beautifully, through your 
hair lightly, and just fasten it under 
your chin, so as to shew your throat to 
advantage. I hope it will be sufficient 
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to guarantee you from any further mis¬ 
chief. Goqd night.** 

“ Good night,** repeated Rhoda, lan¬ 
guidly- “ It is very provoking,” thought 
she, “ that there should be so many im¬ 
pertinent people in the world !—If I 
could once convince Lady Relmont that 
I*had refused Sir James Osbourne—Oh 
foolish Rhoda !” exclaimed she. “Dear 
dear Lady Randolf, come to my assist¬ 
ance.” 

But it was needless : her good sense 
had for that time broke the spell which 
her vanitv had formed. The triumph 
was the triumph of moral feeling, and of 
Mr. Ponsonbv»; and she retired to the 
sweet and balmv'slumbers which are the 

•j 

usual attendants on self-approbation. 
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CHAP. IX. 


M The persiflage, the unfeeling jeer. 

The civil, grave, ironic sneer. 

The laugh which more than censure wounds, 

Which more than argument confounds.” 

, Moore . 

Rhoda arose the next morning so 
free from any intimation of sickness, 
that she would infallibly have forgotten 
the evening admonition ip favour of the 
embroidered handkerchief, had not Mrs. 
Wilson brought a message from her lady, 
to remind her of it, 

“ Mrs. Strictland begs, ma’am, that 
you will be particularly careful not to 
cover too much of your hair with the 
French handkerchief. I believe, ma’am, 
that she wishes it to be drawn through, 
and just”—— 
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“ I understand—” said Rhoda. 

u Yes, indeed, ma'am, nobody better , 
the art of dressing; and I am sure it 
answers—for if you, madam, were but 
to hear half that I hear- ” 

“ Oh, I cannot hear it now, Wilson. 
Mrs. Strictland wants you, and I do not,” 
said Rhoda, to whom Mrs. Wilson’s 
ways and flatteries became every day 
more disagreeable. 

u Well,” thought Rhoda; “ there will 
be no place for a Mrs. Wilson at Mr. 
Ponsonby's parsonage, and that will be a 
blessing.” 

Of this blessing, and of others much 
more important that she hoped would 
accompany it, Rhoda's head and heart 
were so full, that she had been seated 
some time at thje break fast-table, before 
she observed that Sir James Osbourne 
was not there 1 ; nor when she did ob¬ 
serve it, did his absence excite the 
smallest pain, or awaken the least cu¬ 
riosity. 

Not so Mrs. Strictland. She had 
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watched the opening door every time 
that it turned upon its hinges, with a 
solicitude, which could not have been 
greater, had she expected that her own 
embroidered handkerchief, rather than 
Rhoda's, would have been the object of 
his admiration ; but she watched in vain. 
No Sir James Osbourne appeared; and 
what was still more extraordinary, neither 
did his absence seem to occasion any sur¬ 
prise, oHnquiry : yet awed by the acute 
malice of Lady Belmont, she resolved 
not to betray, by any questions of her 
own, an expectation that she now began 
to fear, would not be gratified. 

But Mrs. Strictland was the victim of 
an irritability of temper and nerve, that 
sometimes overcome in an instant, the 
cold-hearted, and cold-blooded arguments 
of several previous hours. Fretted at 
this moment beyond all endurance, she 
said to Lady Morris, in a low voices 
when she thought that Lady Belmont’s 
attention was otherwise engaged, 

“ l fear poor Sir James Osbourne is 
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seriously ill. He complained very much 
last night; and not being able to leave 
his room this, morning, is a sign, I fear, 
that he is not better." 

“ If he had not left his room,” said 
Lady Morris, “ I should have thought 
so too ; but I hope he is quite well. lie 
left Overlcigh this morning, almost as 
soon as it v\as light." 

“ Left Overleigh !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Strictland, with an involuntary ex¬ 
pression of chSgrin, that she found it 
impossible to repress. 

“ Oh sing willow, sing willow, sing 
all a green willow/' said Lady Belmont, 
with the faint laugh of gratified malice, 
which painted her meaning full on the 
feelings of Mrs. Strictland, though she 
added, as if pursuing her discourse, U I 
really think I am more sorry for poor 
Dasdemona at that moment, than when 
•her brute of a husband suffocates her.” 

“ 1 thought,” said Lady Morris to 
Mrs. Strictland, “ that you had known 
all Sir James Osbourne’s plans.” 
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u Oh yes, to be sure/’ stammered 
Mrs. Strictland. 44 I knew that Sir Jamete 
intended to go to town directly ; but he 
was so ill last night, that I could not 
have thought—I dare say he is gone for 
advice.” 

44 And very prudently done,” said 
Lady Belmont, with the most profound 
gravity; “ for I am sure he was in great 
danger here.” 

Rhoda's unvarying countenance, as 
she continued to converse gaily with 
Lord and Lady Randolf/ deprived Lady 
Belmont of half her triumph; but the 
confusion of Mrs. Strictland was so 
complete, that any body, less avaricious 
of this kind of glory than her ladyship, 
might have rested satisfied. 

Yet to deepen the rose on Rboda’s 
cheek, was what she was resolved to ac¬ 
complish, if possible ; arid following tip 
the blow, she said to Lady Harriet, as 
she marched ^arm in arm with her out of 
the room, 

u One, two, and three, my dear; and 
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if those that Should , won’t, those that 
will, may • 

“ You will never teach me to be above 
the malice of that woman,” said Rhoda 
to Lady Randolf, colouring a deep crim¬ 
son, which a backward glauce of Lady 
Belmont only served to heighten. 

“ If you would once shew her that 
you are above it, you disarm her,” re¬ 
plied Lady Randolf. “ It is not Lady 
# Belmont’s strsngth, but your weakness, 
that makes the evil.” 

“ It is, l fear, incurable,” said Rhoda, 
with a sigh. 

Mrs. Strictland approaching them, 
said, 

“ Rhoda, my dear, I want to consult 
you. Our visit here has been quite un¬ 
conscionable; and notwithstanding Lady 
Morris’s kind .solicitations to the con* 
trary, must come to an end. We think 
of going to-morrow.” 

“ I put my negative upon any such re¬ 
solution,”'said Lady Randolf. “My 
dear madam, I will confess that I have a 

'■VOL. II. PART I. I y 
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design against you, and that 1 have been 
endeavouring to draw Miss Strictland 
into the plot. Will not her interest pre¬ 
vail with you, to give me your company 
for a little time at Temple Harcourt ? 
We shall leave Overleigh on Monday 
next; anil if I could induce you to ac¬ 
company us home, i shall have tnc 
thanks of Lady Morris for procuring 
her the pleasure of your society a little 
longer, and Lord Randolf and myself 
shall consider your compliance with our 
request as a very flattering obligation.*' 

It was impossible that any invitation 
could have come more seasonably. An 
immediate return to tdwn, was by no 
means what Mrs. Strictland wished. She 
thought that more might be gaiped by 
suffering Sir James Osbourne’s ill-hu¬ 
mour to evaporate in absence, than by 
the irritation that would probably be 
produced by a fresh attac.k, when he was 
Well-prepared for resistance. It was 
MPfeint gained, if she could make him 
for the return of Rhoda; but the 
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malice of Lady Belmont, and the cool 
indifference of Lady Morris, had so 
thoroughly piqued Mrs. Strictland, that 
she was resolved, at whatever cost, to 
exonerate herself from their effects. She 
was well aware that .absence alone could 
do this; for after the unfortunate disco¬ 
very which she had made of her disap¬ 
pointment, with respect to Sir James, 
she knew that every hour while she re¬ 
mained in the present company, she 
would be exposed to mortification. 

An invitation, therefore, to Temple 
Uarcourt, at this moment, seemed to be 
a protection for which she could not be 
too grateful. She well knew the honour 
that it would cast around her; for how¬ 
ever she might affect to stigmatise Lady 
Randolf as dull, or to despise her as a 
person unknown and unknowing in the 
ways and society of the world , she was 
conscious that an admittance into the 
domestic circle of Temple Harcourt, was 
a distinction which wou|d be felt even 
in those regions of fashion, where only 
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shfe thought it life to live,* Half the dis¬ 
gust that she felt towards Lady Randolf, 
arose from her not having received such 
a distinction in any former year; and 
though her vanity might be a little 
wounded by a consciousness that she 
owed it now, rather to the attractions of 
Rhoda, than to any merit of her owrl, 
yet as her pleasures de pended more upon 
the appearance, than the reality of things, 
she well knew how to content herself 
with the semblance of a compliment, the 
substance of which she knew belonged 
to another. * 

Lady Randolf's proposition, therefore, 
tnet from Mrs. Strictland a most ready 
and gracious acceptance. Rhoda could 
have danced for joy; and Mr. Strictland, 
who was indifferent at what other per¬ 
son’s table he enjoyed the luxuries 
which he grudged hi inseif at his owri, 
silently acquiesced in the arrangement. 

The desire to see more of Rhoda, and 
the hope that she might contribute to 
fortify her mind against the allurements 



of vanity, and the attractions of splen¬ 
dour and dissipation, had first suggested 
to Lady llundolf a wish to take her with 
her to Temple Hurcouri; and when first 
this wisli arose, she would have been 
glad, if she could have separated her 
from her companions: but the malice 
and civil contempt, with which Lady 
Belmont and Lady Morris had lately 
treated Mrs. Strictland, had determined 
Lady Ilandolf to spread her atgis before 
her also; aucl the scene of the present 
morning had given such activity to her 
good nature, that nothing could be more 
cordial and warm than the manner in 
which she urged her request, that they 
might all together adjourn to Temple 
Harcourt. 

Having gained her point, Lady Ran- 
dolf accompanied her protegees to the 
drawing-room ; and there declaring, in 
the most obliging terms, the acquisi¬ 
tion which she had made, she left Mrs, 
Strictland restored to her selt-compla- 
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eency, and withdrew to, attend upon 
her usual duties of the morning. 

“ You do not return, then, to town 
immediately?” said Lady Belmont. 

“ Oh, no/’ replied Mrs. Strictland, 
with more than usual sweetness; “ it 
was never my intention. I had other 
engagements. A very little of town 
satisfies me, and Miss Strictland has a 
decided taste for the country, even at 
this season ; and I am sure that we shall 
borh prefer the society of Lady*RandoIf 
to all its pleasures, at any time/' 

“My dear Mrs. Strictland/' said Lady 
Morris, “ how long have you thought 
my good sister-in-law so amusing ?” 

“ Just ten minutes and twenty se¬ 
conds," said Lady Belmont, looking at 
her watch. “ Then, Harriet, my watch 
loses after all.” 

“ I believe that all our watches lose/' 
said Lady Morris, with a half yawn ; 
“ for we seem to be for ever the victims 
of miscalculation." 
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This stroke, which was equally felt 
by Lady .Belmont and Mrs. Strictland, 
brought bcJth the ladies to order; and a 
sort of tacit peace being established, 
the few days, which they afterwards 
passed together, glided away in tolerable 
harmony. With ilhoda they flew on the 
jvings of delight. 

The party in the house was reduced to 
a very limited number ; nor did it con¬ 
tain any individual that particularly 
called forth* the politics of Mrs. Strict- 
land. Ilhoda was therefore left to dis¬ 
pose of her ornaments, and her time, 
according to her own fancy. The one 
received a grace, even from the negli¬ 
gence with which she wore them: and the 
other was almost exclusively dedicated 
t Lady Randolf. 

To her she disclosed all that had 
passed in her heart, and all that was 
passing there. She confessed her former 
aberrations ; she promised adherence to 
the narrower line, for the future; and 
she called upon Lady llandolf to con- 



firm her in opinions and feelings, on 
which she knew that her rectitude and 
her happiness must depend. 

“ Then after all/' said Lady Randolf, 
“ Mr, Ponsonby is to be the man ?" 

‘^And ought he not to be so?" said 
It hod a. . 

“ The ought depends upon yourself, 
my dear," returned Lady ltandolf. “If 
he is really chosen, be not tempted to 
forego your choice, by whatever dazzling 
bait may cross your path.” ' 

“ Do you think me capable of such a 
dereliction/’ said Rhoda, “ when I have 
told you, that l now know myself?— 
After 1 have confessed, that I have given 
Mr. Ponsonby cause to know me too ?” 

“ Your best security will be in a diffi¬ 
dence of your strength,” said Lady Ran¬ 
dolf ; “ and in trials of what it can bear 
amidst the jarring elements that com*, 
pose the world, in which you are going 
to live.” 

Of what are those jarring elements 

i 

composed ?," said Rhoda. 
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" Of envy—of contempt—of ridicule- 
love of distinction—pleasure of triumph 
— gratification of sense—indulgencies of 
affluence/' 

“ l wish I was at Byrhley,” said 
Rhoda. 

“ Be yourself, my dear Rhoda, and it 
signifies not where you are.” 

“ So I have been told before,” said 
Rhoda, with a sigh ; “ but this self is 
composed of almost as many jarring 
elements as fhe world that it is to con¬ 
tend against. # We can never harmo¬ 
nize. 1 wish I was sure that we should 
quarrel.” 

“ It is not wise to quarrel with the 
world,” said Lady Jtandolf; “ but it is 
wise to be above it.” 

“ Oh then, I am in the right way," 
said Rhoda; “ for 1 despise it heartily*" 

“ Not quite right,” said Lady Ran¬ 
dolf. “ If you do not learn to appre¬ 
ciate its real value, you will never 
know what you oughfto prefer to it*" 

Ci 

i 5 
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“ Oh for the science which would 

I 

teach me that/* 9 said Rhoda. 

i 

“ I will give it you in two words,*' 
said Lady Randolf;—Time—and—Eter¬ 
nity !*' 

Rhoda threw her arms round Lady 
Randolf’s neck. 

“ Oh, my dear Lady Randolf, you 
have, indeed, given me the knowledge 
that I wished.—Yes, I will live for 
ever!” 
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CHAP. X. 


“ The sense to Talue riches, with the art 
• T’ enjoy them, and the virtue to impart: 

Not meanly* or ambitiously pursu’d ; 

Not sunk by sloth, nor raised by servitude. 

To balance fortune by a just expense. 

Join with economy, magnificence ; 

With splendbur, charity—with plenty, health .' 9 

Pope. 


In this spiritualized determination 
Rhoda was more confirmed, after a fort¬ 
night’s residence at Temple Harcourt. 

She here beheld Lady Llandolf’s theory 
in the most active operation. She be¬ 
held every demand that time could 
make, or rank, opulence, and the civili¬ 
ties of social life, discharged with the 
most cheerful urbanity; but she saw its 
transitory rights in flue subserviency to 
those of eternity. 
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Hence, was there magnificence, with¬ 
out ostentation ;—politeness, without 
duplicity;—plenty, without profusion. 
The guests were sufficiently numerous 
to give an air of social festivity to the 
assemblage, and so limited, as not to 
preclude an intercourse with all. Each, 
in turn, might become a centre to the 
whole; and the talent of each individuaf 
made a part of the general amusement. 
Here were no exclusive coteries formed 
by rank and fastidiousness^-no line of 
demarcation between guests of the same 
host—no umbrage—no whisperings— 
no manceuvrings;—all was brilliant as 
the sun, and lucid as truth ! 

Lord and Lady Randolf were the ani¬ 
mating spirits of this well-organized 
form. 

Bland, gracious, and'festive, Lord 
Randolf seemed to exist bijt for the pur¬ 
pose of communicating pleasure; while 
Lady Randolf, who, in the house of 
another person, had withdrawn herself 
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ninny hours in every day, from the fri¬ 
volities and chicaneries of society, and 
who had even partaken of its better 
parts in a guarded manner, in her own, 
appeared to be the most unoccupied per¬ 
son there. Lady Randolf had no morn¬ 
ing languors — no evening weariness. 

Prompt to suggest, aud ardent to advance 

♦ 

every plan of amusement, she was her¬ 
self the mostjoyousof the group: ready 
alike to read aloud the play, the novel, 
or the poem-*-to take her place at the in¬ 
strument, if a performer was wanted—or 
to mingle in the dance, when the set was 
not numerous enough without her; nor 
was she less willing to become silent and 
sedentary, when the graver heads, or less * 
active limbs of some of the company 
Called for a party at chess, or a game at 
whist. She was', indeed, the resource of 
all.—"I will, go to Lady Randolf”— 

“ Lady Randolf will do it for me’*— 
u Ladv Randolf will contrive*'—“ I am 
sure we shall go, if l speak to Lady 
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Randolf,” resounded from every mouth ; 
and of all her numerous expectants, 
none was ever disappointed.* 

Rhoda looked on with wonder and 
delight. 

“ Oh could I ever resemble Lady 
Randolf!” thought she. “ But how is 
all this managed ?*' said she, to the ob¬ 
ject of her increasing admiration. u How 
have you time for all that you do ?—You 
seem to have more time at your disposal 
at home, than you had -at Overleigh 
Park ?” 

“ I have, in fact, more time/' returned 
Lady Randolf; “ because when I in¬ 
tend to enjoy my friends, I make such 
previous arrangements as enable me to 
devote myself wholly to them. It is the 
diligent scholar that has the most time 
to give to his sports, and he pursues 
them without remorse, and without fear. 
Besides, you may observe that my most 
mighty cares are here entirely taken off 
my hands: the - interests of my nursery 
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and my school-room, are safe in the 

• « 

hands of Mrs. Drake. When I was at 
Overleigh Park, my two eldest girls 
were with me, and I felt myself respon¬ 
sible to them, not only for their regular 
hours of instruction, but for the indem¬ 
nification that they might reasonably ex¬ 
pect, for being so much secluded from 
society as I thought it expedient should 
be the case there. Of course, I made 
myself as much their companion as pos¬ 
sible; and often, when 1 knew that I 
was the ridicule of the drawing-room, 
for the indiscreet zeal with which I was 
supposed to be overloading their tender 
brains with more instruction than they 
could carry, my children and myself 
were engaged in the most perfect follies— 
myself the greatest, and perhaps, the 
happiest baby, of the three. But now, 
that I know their lessons and their 
amusements are equally well provided 
for, I can withdraw my eyes from them 
for a season, without any fear, or any 
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other regret, than for the selfish pleasure 
which I take in heiug their instructor, 
and their playmate." 

“ But this, I hope," said Rhoda, “ is 
in some measure compensated, by having 
them so much more with you in com¬ 
pany here, than at Overleigh. There, 
poor little souls, one could scarcely catch 
a glimpse of their garments,—here, I 
meet one or other of them at every 
turn, and all seem so happy—so fami¬ 
liar—and so good-humoured !” 

u Not to spoil my children, is the 
only rule that I ever presume to give any 
of my guests," said Lady Randolf; “ and 
as I am known to be perfectly in earnest, 

and that the infringement of it would 

* 

be the signal of imprisonment for my 
children, I have reason to believe that 
it is sufficiently well observed. A little 
experience of the world which they are 
some time inhabit, coming by de¬ 
grees, and accompanied by the correc- 
tives that the sapience of Mrs. Drake 
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and I can furnish, is not amiss. But I 
will confess to you, my dear Rhoda, 
that I have generally a spy in the ene¬ 
my's camp. Mrs. Drake seconds all 
my plans so well, that when she is 
present, I have no fear that any of my 
wishes will be thwarted^ without my 
b^ing immediately informed of it, and 
the remedy is applied without loss of 
time/* 

tc Mow admirable is all this!” said 

* Rhoda, thoughtfully ; and to do the best 
thing, seems to # you to be so easy!—But 
this could not be, my dear Lady Ran- 
dolf, even with all your excellencies, if 
you were not as largely gifted with the 
blessings of Fortune, as with those of 
Nature.'” 

“ Ah, Rhoda/ 1 said Lady Randolf, 
shaking her head, “ from whence arises 
that observation ?—Was not the ‘ well 

* done/ the meed of him who had gained 
two pounds, as well as of him who had 
gained ten ? It was only the unproduc¬ 
tive one that was condemned/* 
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, “ But it is only upon a large scale 
that so much virtue can be shewn,” said 
Rhoda. 

64 Be shewn , I grant you,*' said Lady 
Randolf; “ but are you thinking of what 
is exhibited, or what exists ?” 

44 I ought to be thinking of the latter,” 
replied Rhoda, colouring. 

44 If to he pre-eminently virtuous, will 
content your vast ambition,” said Lady 
Randolf, smiling, cc I will shew you in 
the example of the wife of our parish 
priest, that there is no station, however 
lowly, which can in itself prevent you 
from being so.” 

“ That would be an instance in point,” 
said Rhoda, colouring still more deeply. 

44 No, not in point,” said Lady Ran¬ 
dolf. 44 Your prospects offer you every 
comfort and commodity of a sober life; 
but my poor friend is sometimes obliged 
to forego almost the necessaries of it.” 

44 Never , I am sure,” said Rhoda, 
u when you call yourself her friend.*' 

44 Rhoda, iny dear,” said Lady Ran- 
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dolt’,” with a tr^it of sensibility on her 
countenance^ that was almost divine, 
“ the beneficence of friendship itself is 
often felt by the liberal and sensitive 
mind, as another call upon it for re¬ 
signation to the will of God ; and the 
hand, which has been accustomed to be 
stretched out to give, shrinks involun¬ 
tarily from the necessity of extending it 
to receive.” 

“Admirable Lady Randolf!” said 
Rhoda. “ Surely you will some time 
make me what 1 ought to be. You 
must shew me your priest’s wife, and I 
will copy her where 1 can ;—but po¬ 
verty i—obligatipn !—There is nothing 
exhilarating in the virtues, that such in¬ 
struments put in action.” 

In the story pf this “ priest's wife,” 
there was nothing uncommon. It was 
the every day tale of human existence. 

* The brightness of the morning sun—the 

clouds of noon—the stars of evening—the 

manner ii\ which these vicissitudes had 

been met, and borne, made all that was 

/ 
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extraordinary in her fate. But this 
manner had been so much out of the 

j 

beaten track—partook so much of the 
ethereal spark —was so little soiled by the 
earthly material in which it was impri¬ 
soned, that Lady Uandolf was justified 
in considering her as pre-eminently vir¬ 
tuous; and lihoda could not but con¬ 
fess, that it was possible to array povert}', 
sickness, and sorrow, in robes of glory 
more resplendent, than any, ever worn 
by riches, health, and joy. 

“ It is wonderful!” said Rhoda. 

“ It is plain,” said Lady Randolf. 
“ It is done by the just balance of time 
and eternity.** 

The fortnight, passed at Temple Har- 
court, was to Rhoda a fortnight of much 
happiness—of much reflection—and of 
some improvement. She thought that 
if she might enjoy the same advantages 
of fortune which distinguished its pro¬ 
prietors, it would not be difficult for 

her to emulate their virtues. Her heart 

* 

gave an unequivocal preference to the 
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dignified order and cheerful urbanity of 
the househojd and society of Temple 
Harcourt, over the irregular magnifi¬ 
cence, and malicious gaiety at Over- 
leigli Park. To become the moving 
spring of so beautiful a machine, seemed 
to her, to be that which was most de¬ 
sirable in life. Her imagination revelled 
in the luxury of fancied benevolence, 
and grateful praise. No knight-errant 

ever redressed more wrongs, or bestowed 

« • ° 

more blessings, in the most successful 
career, than did Rhoda, in the visionary 
station of mistress of a large establish¬ 
ment:—the arbitress of the happiness and 
amusements of all who approached her! 
She was blind, however, to the principle 
from which ail this fancied excellence 
sprung. She called it benevolence—it 
was in fact vanitv. She was not aware 
that these enchanting visions had all a 
‘reference to self;—that self-love was the 
parent of them all. If the scene had 
shifted ev$r so slightly—had she sup¬ 
posed herself the worshipper, instead of 
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the idol, her fabric of felicity had beeu 

shaken to its foundation. It was her 

wish to appear excellent, rather than 

the desire to become so, that thus be- 

# 

wildered her brain, and seduced her 
heart. There was no activity in her 
imagination—no emulative longings in 
her feelings, when she contemplated the 
exertions, the resignation, the cheerful¬ 
ness, the abandonment of self, which, in 
the wife of the poor clergyman, she had 

• i 

praised with so much verbal warmth* 
She would have been naost truly willing 
to relieve her, but most reluctant to 
have imitated her. She would be a 
faithful servant? but she would choose 
her service; and with all her glow of 
benevolence, with all her energy of de¬ 
sire to confer happiness, there was one 
thing which she lacked, n —humility! 
—This required of her, % she too must 
have gone away sorrowful. She had not 4 
courage to sutler in oblivion—to do well, 
and be forgotten. 

“ As the wife of Sir James Osbourne,** 
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thought Rhoda* “ I too, perhaps, might 
be a Lady Randolf: but 1 do not love 
Sir ‘James Osbourne,** said she ;—“ and 
I do love Mr. Ponsonby—and cannot I, 
even as his wife, be a Lady Randolf in 
miniature ?** 

To be the first figure in the group, 
was necessary to complete her picture 
of happiness ; but whether the group 
was more or less numerous, seemed to 
her more indifferent. Here, then, for 
the present, the fluctuation of her mind 
vested: her lively tancy decorated her 
person and her parsonage with whatever 
drapery pleased her best; and having 
uttered, in a voice so low, as scarcely 
to be heard by herself, “ an elegant suffi¬ 
ciency,she remained determined, on 
some future day* to become Mrs. Pon* 
sonby. 
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CHAP. XL 


u There is a joy, when to wild will you laws prescribe 
When jou bid Fortune carry back her bribe.” 


Dry den. 


Had Rhoda been forfunate enough, 
to have remained longer under the influ¬ 
ence of Lady KandolPs virtues, this re¬ 
solution would have gathered strength, 
and would at length have been fixed on 
such good grounds, as v/ould have pre¬ 
served it unshaken by all the convulsions 
of that heterogeneous world, into which 
she was about to enter. 1 

Rhoda could talk to Lady Randolf, 
withfreedom and pleasure, of Mr. Poh- 
sonby; for Lady Randolf had marked 
him with so favourable an eye, the single 
day in which she had seen .him, that 

•r * 
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Rhoda Kad no apprehension that he? 
taste, any jraore than her principles, 
could be called in question by the pre¬ 
ference which she avowed for him. Lady 
Randolf had said, and Rhoda had trea¬ 
sured up the words in her memory, that 
46 she had never seen a more intelligent 
anti prepossessing countenance—more 
unaffected gentlemanlike mannersand 
she had added, “ Lord Randolf as¬ 
sures me, that* he is well stored with 
all those acquirements, which, though 
beyond the appreciation of a female, 
are felt, even by our sex, in the accu¬ 
racy of expression, and the elegance of 
illustration, that* they give to the com¬ 
mon topics of discourse/* “ Lord Ran¬ 
dolf,” thought Rhoda, “ will become as 
dear to Mr. Pon^onby, as Lady Randolf 
is to me. Mr. Ponsonby will be re¬ 
garded as partially by Lord Randolf, as 
I am by Lady Randolf. What a happy 
prospective for our future society!—* 
How sincerely do I wish that 1 might 

VOL. II. PART I. K 
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remain at Temple Harcourt, until I 
could remove to the parsonage of Mr. 
Ponsonby !” 

But in vain did Rhoda wish; The 
moment of departure was arrived. Mrs. 
Strictland's patience could hold out no 
longer. No longer could she exist in a 
society where her talents found not a 
single occasion to display themselves.—* 
Here was no field for intrigue—no party 
spirit—no display of sentiment—no cha¬ 
ritable subscriptions, which tax the poor, 
and save the rich—no rivalries in dress 
—no importance given to trifles;—the 
green shawl, or embroidered handker¬ 
chief, might be worn, or laid aside, with¬ 
out drawing any observation; and though 
by the smooth monopoly of politeness, 
-she glided along unmolested, she felt, 
that it was not her remark which was lis¬ 
tened to~-her bon mot that was repeated 
-—her opinion that was sought. In vain 
did Mrs. Wilson pour forth a double 
portion of flattery, which the testiness 
of her lady made her feelingly discern to 
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be necessary*in vain did Rhoda, happy 
herself, exert all her powers to make 
Mrs. Strictland so:—all would not do. 
Distinction, the aliment without which 
she could not live, was not there, and 
without it, all the balm of benevolence, 
and all the savour of intellect, were 
tasteless and unprofitable. 

After having repeated a hundred and 
a hundred times, that Temple Harcourt 
was paradisethat Lord and Lady Ran- 
dolf were as our first parents, before they 
fell;—that all was admirable 1 charming! 
sublime ! she peremptorily declared that 
she must return to town the next day; 
and that she would not listen to any 
objection which either Mr. Strictland or 
Rhoda could make. 

“ My dear Rhoda, it would be so ex¬ 
traordinary, so out of all rule, to pro¬ 
long a first visit beyond a fortnight!—It 
is not to be thought of. What we have 
already done, is preposterous.” 

cc But when to prolong our visit,” 
said Rhoda, “ would give pleasure to all 
. k 2 
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parties, why should it nobbe done ? Why 
should it be preposterous ?” . 

“ My dear, when will you learn to 
understand such things ?—How can you 
mistake the necessary politenesses of 
life, for the real inclination of people : 
Lady Randolf no doubt is very happy 
to have had us with her .—Entre nous , 
it can scarcely be otherwise ; but there 
must be civilities to be done to others ; 
there must be management, contrivance: , 
you have rio notion how much arrange¬ 
ment is necessary to answer all the de¬ 
mands that are made upon rank and 
fortune in society; and Lady Randolf is 
not, I am persuaded, the person to neglect 
any thing of the sort.—The fiat is 
absolute—we go to-morrow.” 

This was a resolution" that Lady Ran- 
dolf's notions of the duties of politeness 
would not have led her in the least £o 
oppose, had Mrs. Strictland been alone 
concerned; but the virtues that she 
loved, and the imperfections* that she 
lamented, in the character of Rhoda, 
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made her equally unwilling to lose sight 
of her. She saw the influence that she 
had gained over her mind ; she beheld 
the struggles of the good and evil princi¬ 
ples which were so busy within; she felt 
that the happiness and respectability of 
Rhoda’s future life probably depended 
Upon the conduct and event of the next 
six months. 

If I could retain her with me till I 
go to town,” said Lady Randolf to her 
husband., “ and watch over her during 
the first impr^sious that its seductions 
will make upon her mind, this young 
creature might be made as excellent as 
she is lovely ; t but with such a precep¬ 
tress, and such an example as Mrs. 
Strictland, where will she find a balance 
to her own ungqverned fancy, and ardent 
desire of distinction ?—She must, she 
will be lost.”* 

" We will not part with her,*' said 
Lord Randolf. 

Not if it be possible to keep her,” 
replied Lady Randolf; "but 1 much 
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doubt this being the case r —Miss Strict- 
land is designed this winter t q be the ex¬ 
hibition which is to fill Mrs. Strictland’s 
assemblies, and open to her every door, 
which she wishes to enter. I doubt whe¬ 
ther she would forego such an advantage 
to make Rhoda a duchess ; I am sure 
she would not, to make her a saint.” 

“ Let us try, at least to keep her with 
us while we remain in the country,” 
said Lord Randolf. “ I do not fear any 
reluctance on her part.” 

“ There is none,” replied Lady Ran¬ 
dolf : “ at present she has chosen the 
better part.—She has no wish so fervent 
as to continue here; but if she once goes, 
I will not engage that she will be equally 
eager to return.” 

<r She shall not go,” • said the kind- 
hearted Lord Randolf: “ a few weeks of 
your precepts and example,” added thfe 
fond husband, “ will fix all her virtues; 
and she may then as safely adorn the 
world, as yo^tnay yourself.” . 

“ Oh thalp you for the compliment!” 
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said Lady Randolf; “ and now let us try 
our united strength upon Mrs. Strict- 
lar]d. ,, 

(e But how will it be possible to fasten 
any argument upon a mind so hardened 
by selfishness, and so polished by polite¬ 
ness }” said Lord Randolf. 

• “ It will indeed be difficult. 

They found it to be impossible.— 

Mrs. Strictland, having overwhelmed 
Lord and Lady Randolf with assurances 
of the high honour done her,—of the 
inexpressible pleasure that she should 
have had in complying with so flattering 
aj’equest,—of the incalculable advantages 
which would result to Rhoda from re- 

o 

maining at Temple Jiarcourt, concluded 
with her regret and despair that the 
thing could no^be.” 

« We will restore her to you in less 
than six weeks,” said Lady Randolf. 

Mrs. Strictland replied in the sweetest 
tone imaginable, “ that she was au de- 
sespoir, but that it warf impossible." 

“ Why impossible ?” said Mr. Strict- 
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land, who thought of the addition that 
one more to his table would make to 
.his butcher’s bills— 46 why impossible?— 
Six weeks ?—What are six weeks ? There 
will be hardly any body in town.” 

tc It is impossible, Mr. Strictland,” 
said Mrs. Strictland, with a frown that 
belied all the pretensions which she had 
before made to sweetness of temper ; 
“ and I am sure that Lady Randolf will 
not press farther a request, that she must 
do me the justice to feel must have 
been even more gratifying to me, than 
to herself, if it had been possible. 3 * 

Lady Randolf, thus silenced, hajJ 
nothing to do but to acquiesce ; and poor 
Rhoda, who had stood by with a palpi¬ 
tating heart during this discussion, had 
now nothing better to do, than to wipe 
away the tear, which, in spite of herself, 
would force itself into her eye. 

When she and Mrs. Strictland were 
alone together: u My dear,” said she, 
“ you had no cause to have been so 
much alarmed. Though 1 spoke so 
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gently, you might have seen from the 
first that I v{as absolutely determined.* 
Really tliQ selfishness of people is quite 
amazing! That Lady Randolf should 
suppose I would resign you, my love, 
for six weeks!—I who love you so ten¬ 
derly ! Or to think that 1 should have 
no attention to your interests! What 
tould you get by being shut up here the 
next six weeks? Or indeed to suppose 
that you could have borne to have left 
me ? These, very good people, I find, 
can pursue their own gratification as 
eagerly as others do. And what was all 
this fancy of moping you here in the 
country? Nothing on earth but are- 
source against a tele it tete; for Wilson 
tells me there is no more company ex¬ 
pected after we are gone. I thought in¬ 
deed that it was not in either Lord or 
Lady Randolf to keep it up long, not 
rikeour charming friends the Morrises.'* 
Rhoda was happy that the entrance of 
this same intelligencer-general Wilson* 
precluded all necessity and almost all 

K 5 
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possibility of reply ; for Mrs. Strictland 
had so many orders togive ( and so much 
joy to express on her approaching escape, 
that Rhoda slunk unnoticed away, and 
going to Lady Randolf, endeavoured to 
profit by all the hours in which she 
could still hope to enjoy her company. 

The parting was sad: for Rhoda, ac¬ 
cording to her usual custom, gave all r 

* 

her feeling to the event of the moment. 

i( Oh my dear Lady Randolf, shall we 
ever meet again ?” 

“ In less than six weeks, my love,” 
replied Lady Randolf; “ and then it wiH 
not be my fault, if there passes a single 
day without our seeing each other/ 1 

“ Seeing each other!” repeated Rhoda. 
“ Ah, what is seeing each other in 
crowds, in bustles, without the power 
of exchanging more than a word, and 
that word perhaps not daring to tell 
what the heart feels? How much shall 
1 regret our t£te d tftes , our continued 
conversations l” 

i 

“ Jiven in London, we may .perhaps, 
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toot unfrequently have them,” replied 
Lady Randolf; “but you will have raore : 
to do, thqn to say when in town ; and 
you will find, though each may be 
equally good, in their different ways, 
that the pleasures of London, and the 
country-” 

46 Oh, I hate the thoughts of the plea¬ 
sures of London !” interrupted Khoda: 
u and what have I, who am to be a 
country parson's wife, to do with 
them ?" 

44 If you use them wisely," said Lady 
Randolf, “ they may form no unimpor¬ 
tant share of your future blessings Those 
only can justly estimate the world, who 
know it—and in that estimate lira the 
secret, if secret it may he called, of 
more than half our virtues, and nearly 
all our happiness." 

14 Adieu !” said Rhoda, with a full 
heart and a broken voice, for Mrs. 
Strictland was already in the carriage, 
and called aloud, “ that her dear Rhoda 
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would certainly catch cold, if she* stood 
longer in the draft of the hall-door.” 

Lady Randolf embraced her—Lord 
Randolf saluted her, and led her to the 
coach: 

44 Now, my dear Miss Strictland/* said 
he, in a whisper, as he put her into the 
carriage, 44 remember the admonition of 
your nursery maid, and be a good girl!” * 
41 My dear Rhoda,” said Mrs. Strict- 
land, 44 these tedious adieus are really 
the most rustic things in the world. 
Cannot you be glad or sorry, without 
letting every body see that.you are so 
44 1 think I would not, if I could, 
replied Rhoda. 

44 Then, my dear, you willjnake yourself 
very ridiculous,” said Mrs. Strictland. 

44 Ridiculous !” said Rhoda. 

44 It really afflicts me to be always re* 
proving you, my love,” said Mrs. Strict¬ 
land; 44 but I wish that yob would cor* 4 
rect youraetfof that awkward trick which 
you have, of repeating my words—and 
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indeed the words of others too—I do 
assure you, it^ is very ill-bred, and gives : 
a jerking kind of tone to conversation, 
totally incompatible with the even flow 
of intercourse which distinguishes po¬ 
lished society.” 

“ It is a very natural, and very im¬ 
pressive figure of speech notwithstand¬ 
ing,” said Mr. Strictland; “and while we 
continue to have hearts, 1 cannot see why 
we should not express their feelings.” 

41 It i9 not I'u&uge du monde ,** replied 
Mrs. Strictland contemptuously,—“ I 
hope that Rhoda will not continue it.” 

“ This Vusage du mondeS* returned 
Mr. Strictland, who, vexed to have been 
obliged to quit Temple Harcourt, re¬ 
venged himself by an unusual loquacity 
ofcontradiction;—“ this I’nsagedu monde 
is the greatest lyrant upon earthj we hold 
our pleasures, our opinions, our very 
•existence, by her sovereign will and suf- 
ferance ; and yet are such willing slaves, 
that we should be ashamed not to wear 
her chsTins.” 
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Rhoda thought that she had never 
heard Mr. Strictland speak so welt be¬ 
fore ; but Mrs. Strictland, with an af¬ 
fected yawn, said, 

“ Very true, my dear: you speak like 
an oracle ; but 1 will assert my freedom : 
and so in spite of the tyranny of this 
same usage, which forbids sleeping in 
company, you shall see me go to sleep.'* 

This determination imposed silence on 
her companions, and left Rhoda free 
to range in thought over all that was 
passed, and all that might be to come. 
The future no longer presented to her 
imagination a scene of uncliequered de¬ 
light as when Mrs. Strictland first dis¬ 
closed to her eye the r magnificence 
and pleasures that would await her in 
town: nor was it shadowed with the 
gloom and despair to which she had re¬ 
signed herself, when, with a newly 
awakened passion for Mr. Tonsonby in^ 
her bosom, she was torn from the calm 
delights, and the beloved friends of her 
youth, and conveyed to Londpn in a 
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mail-coach. A little of the world, into 
which she was^ going, she had already 
seen ; and sjie did not want acuteness to 
discover that its pleasures owed their 
currency rather to their stamp, than 
their value. — They were rather the 
objects of her ambition than her taste; 
and could it be known that she had 
refused, she felt that it would not be 
difficult to forego them.—But Lady Bel¬ 
mont’s words, “ If those that should , 
tvon’ti those who wi//, may” hung upon 
her memory, and had more influence 
over her feeliags, than the sterling ob¬ 
servation of Lady Randolf, u It is not 
Lady Belmont’s strength, but your 
weakness that .makes the evil.” 

Thus, with a full determination finally 
to adhere to Mr. Ponsonby, there was 
a lurking wish in the heart of Rhoda, to 
hear once more the flatteries of Lord Wil¬ 
liam St. Quintin, and to see Sir James 
Osbourne again dependant on her smiles 
for his gaiety and good humour. 
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But this is not being “ a good girl,” 
thought Khoda,—“ and \willbe a good 
girl—my dear Lady Randolf shall see 
that I will—she shall see when we meet,,, 
that I have been “ a good girl V* 
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CHAP. XII. 


• u Too cold to feel, too proud to feign. 

For hitfi you're young and fair in vain t 
In vain to charm him you iutend. 

Self is his object, aim, and end.” 

Moore . 

Ik this virtuous resolution, Rhoda 
remained till her arrival in London,— 
Here every thought, every resolution, 
every feeling was lost in the whirlwind 
of bustle and arrangement, in which she 
found herself instantly involved. 

The house wjiich, a few weeks before, 
had appeared so blank, so deserted, so 
comfortless, now displayed all the ac¬ 
tivity of preparation to render it brilliant, 
populous, and luxurious. 

Ever^ apartment exhibited all that 
elegance could imagine, and more than 
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accommodation could require — every 
apartment but—her own. She sought 
her little garret, and found it still fireless 
and unfurnished—but the moment of 
peevish fastidiousness was passed.—In 
the scenes, which she believed were now 
opening before her, she doubted not but 
that she should find indemnification for 
any little home incommodities, and she 
felt that it would be at any moment at 
her own option to exchange them for all 
that Fortune could give. 

Mrs. Strictland found her table covered 
with cards of invitation to numerous 
and various scenes of festivity—and 
while Rhoda conceived that it would 
be impossible to accept one half of 
them in the course of the longest season 
of pleasure’s reign, she was astonish¬ 
ed at the rapidity, with which Mrs. 
Strictland classed and arranged, divi¬ 
ded and sub-divided their different 
attractions and claims, until she had 
reduced the whole to so manageable a 
mass, that even Rhoda herself saw 
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there would be no difficulty in shewing 
herself at all. 44 And to shew herself 
was all,” Mrs. Strictland assured her, 
44 that was necessary—for,” she informed 
her, “ that she never remained a minute 
longer in any place whatever, than while 
she was amused.” 

♦ “ In one respect at least then,” said 
Ithoda, ‘ #4 the duties of society are more 
easily performed in London, than in the 
country. There, when once fixed, we 
’ must stay till the clock strikes the legal 
hour of release^” 

44 In all respects, my dear, you will 
find them much easier,” replied Mrs. 
Strictland : 44 it is so much less difficult 
to seem than to be” 

44 But surely not so satisfactory to 
one’s own mind,”—said Rhoda. 

44 Oh, my love, we are not talking of 
the mind,” stfid Mrs. Strictland; 44 we 
ore only thinking how we can get on in 
this crowded and jostling world—and 
just now. there is nothing that I think* 
of half so much as the'ball that I shall 



give on your fhbtiit ; and from whence 
I prognosticate such grand results !” 

“ But you know [ don’t waltz,” said 
Rhoda. “ I doubt that will be found a 
great deficiency here.” 

“ l would not have you waltz now 9 
for the world,” said Mrs. Strictland* 
hastily: “ stay till you are married, an/1 
then do as you please.” ■ 

“ Must it not be rather as my hus¬ 
band pleases ?’’ said Rhoda. 

“ 1 should fancy not,*” said Mrs» 
Strictland, carelessly—“ but you must 
settle that between yourselves.” 

“ I shall never waltz after I am mar¬ 
ried,” said Rhoda, as she thought of 
Mr. Ponsonby. 

“ Oh, never fear,” said Mrs. Strict- 
land, “ you will learn f to wear your 
chains gracefully and easily—it is one 
of the lessons that the world teaches. 
But, my dear Rhoda, there is no time* 
for discussion—1 am on thorns till you 
•begin your career—That I may not 
copfound your rustic senses, 1 will 
proceed leisurely.—1 will, as it were. 
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just steal you jnto the world, that the 
desire to kqow who you are shall pre¬ 
cede the knowledge that you are at all." 

Rhoda laughed.—“ Really, my dear 
Madam, you would persuade me that 
I am a person of prodigious conse¬ 
quence.” 

• “ You may be so if you will," said 
Mrs. Strictland, with emphasis. ‘ c Well, 
I shall send Wilson to you—she knows 
where we shall appear to-night, and she 
will take care that your toilette is pro¬ 
perly made." • 

Rhoda willingly resigned herself to 
the hands of this able architect—for she 
felt herself perfectly unknowing of all 
that she was to be, and of all that she 
was to do. The scenes, on which she 
was about to enter, had to her imagina¬ 
tion, ail the sublimity that indistinctness 
onn give. — She was sure that they 
4 eon Id resemble nothing she hod ever 
before seen; but what they were like 
she could not conjecture. 

To splendid apartments and well 
dressed men and women she had already 
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been familiarized, but she supposed that 
there must be something specific in a 
London assembly, which must distin¬ 
guish it from every other collection of 
congregated human beings. 

With a beating heart she followed Mrs. 
Strictland up the winding and steep 
stairs which led to Lady Ducan’s draw¬ 
ing room—she entered it, and with one 
glance discovered that a London as- 
was formed of the very same 
elements that compose the most common 
society. 

The same cast of features—the same 
expression of mind she had seen and 
analyzed in a country f£|ir—and as. she 
moved on, the words that she caught, 
and the solicitudes that she observed, 
convinced her that the. human heart’is 
the same amidst the sports of a morris- 
dance, and the competitidns of a draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Absorbed in the remarks on others, 
she forgot herself, and stood *still, or 
moved forwards, as the resisting or 
yieldin^crdwdpermitted, without taking 
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any other interest in the scene before 
her, than wjiat arose from the succession 
of actors that appeared on the stage. 

The whispered observations of Mrs. 
Strictland, who was endeavouring to 
make her way to the lady of the house, 
that she might introduce Rhoda to her 
notice, were unheard—for Rhoda, who 
was not recalled to a consciousness of 
self, by seeing one human creature 
whom she had ever seen before, had no 
ears but for the casual words that dropt 
from those who passed her—no eyes, 
but for the moving pictures which flitted 
before her. - 

Suddenly she beheld Lord William 
St. Quintin—and with an involuntary 
exclamation of joy, she was springing 
forward, when he saw her also, and with 
the cold profundity of his well made 
bow, nailed her to the spot on which 
*o»he stood. 

“ Surely I am mistaken/* 9aid she ; 
u I thought that had been Lord William’ 
St. Quintin/* 
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•“ It is Lord William. St. Quintin,” 
replied Mrs. Strictland, and what 
then ?” 

■ 

“ I thought that he would have been 
glad to have seen us,” said Rhoda. 

<c I dare say he is glad,” says Mrs. 
Strictland ; “ but it is quite another 
thing meeting in town and in the coun¬ 
try.” 

“ In this then,” said Rhoda to her¬ 
self, “ does the specific difference'of a 
London assembly consist 

But Rhpda had not yet lowered the 
tone of her feeling to the proper pitch 
for such an assembly. ?he was mor¬ 
tified—she was chagrined. 

“ Let us not part like strangers, lest 
we meet strangers too,” had been Lord 
William's farewell wordav 

“ We would not have parted as we 
did,” thought Rhoda, u if I bad sus¬ 
pected that so we should meet.” 

Lord WiUfam's experienced eye saw 
all that passed'in the mind o ( f* Rhoda, 
and drew from it conclusions the most 
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flattering to his vanity. In a few minutes 
he was by her side; and with a voice 
and manner the most chilling, said, 

“ I am quite happy to have the 
honour of seeing you in town.—I hope 
Sir Frampton and Lady Morris are 
well!” 

* I hav^ not seen Sir Frampton and 
Lady Morris for some time/' replied 
Rhoda, and passed on, leaving Mrs, 
Strictland behind, with whom, she per¬ 
ceived that Lord William entered in¬ 
stantly into the most easy and familiar 
conversation. 

Rhoda was H&tonished.—-She under¬ 
stood nothing of'all this ; and still less, 
when in a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
she heard Lord William reply to an 
inquiry of which she was conscious that 
she was the object, “ the most lovely 
of her sex, as you see, my lord-^-but 
resrify that is all I know about her/* 

“ What can all this»mean ?” said 
Rhoda to h’orself, as she repeated the 
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qgMtioik to Mrs* Strictland, the moment 
they were alone together. * 

** It means/' said Mrs. Strictland, 
«<*what I always told you, my dear—that 
Lord William is no marrying man—that 
the little gallantries which he shewed 
you in the country were sam conse¬ 
quence—-but here, it would be quite 
another matter: were he to seem to 
appropriate you, as he means nothing, 
he would do you a real-injury; and I 
am sure he is too much a man of 
honour to do that.—Indeed I do not 
know any man who has a more delicate 
sense; of what is due to ' 1 our sex, than 
Lord William St. Quintin.” , 

Rfaoda did not entirely concur in this 
opinion, but she was silent, ruminating 
upon her own vanity and the distinction, 
between gallantry and real affection.— 
This? train of thought was broken for a 
moment* by berentrance into the seeded- 
temple of amusement^ where .Mrs. 

i 

Su*etl$pd, bad decreed she.ououl&tbat 
night her devotianei— fyut itf>s 
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Otily for a torment.—The sight of Sir 
lames Osbourne, the flash of delight 
which spread itself over his countenance 
as his eye met her's, the hurried step 
that he made instantly to approach her 
—the sudden stop—the renewed, but 
chastised attempt to join her, all spoke 
in language not to be misunderstood, 
that his heart* was truly her’s, and 
offered a homage to her vanity, that 
seethed well* worthy to obliterate the 
offence which it had so recently re¬ 
ceived. 


" Lady Belmont,*' thought Rhoda^ 
“ may know that it is not all who will 9 
that may /" 


Sir James cast a fearfhl glance on 
every side where Airs. Stricdand and 
Ifhoda stood, as if to ascertain that tliey' 


had* no follower-—and re-assured by the 
result of His inquisition, he came for¬ 
ward and joined 4 them. 


u Thi^ is so unexpected a pleasure )" 
said lie:*" I did not know that yotl* 
were returned to town." 


l 9 
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€t Only yesterday returned, 0 said Mrs. 
Strictland ; “ and after all, I. had some 
difficulty to bring Miss Strictland with 
me.” 

Sir James's countenance fell. 

#c Did Overleigh Pails contain so 
many attractions?" said he toRhoda. 

“ Its attractions, 1 believe,” said Mrs.*- 
Strictland, were never very great to 
Miss Strictland—and after you left us 
nothing could be more dull—oh, it fell 
off sadly-"but wc did not stay more than 
two days, and we ought to have come 
to town immediately—-it was very in¬ 
convenient to me to remerin so long in 
the country, but Lord and Lady Ran- 
Jolf absolutely constrained us by their 
obliging and flattering importunities tb 
pass a little time with them at Temple 
Harcourt, arid *1t was from thence that 
I found it so difficult to tear Rhoda.” * 
'“I wonder rtot at that,” said 
James, with pleasure in his’ accent; 
“ I am sure^ Bind' he tricing .to 
Rh6da, that all at Temple Harcourt 
must be to your taste.” 
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Mrs. Striqtland durst now trust the 
management of the conversation to 
Rhoda, being well assured that the 
genuine expression of what she felt, 
would better conduce to the forwarding 
of her own designs on Sir James, than 
if she were to take any share in the con¬ 
versation herself.—-She therefore moved 
# 

on, and left Sir James and Rhoda as 
much t6(e d ttte, and as much absorbed 
by each other, as if they had not been 
in the midst of two hundred other 
people. 

This very abstraction was one of the 
instruments with which Mrs. Strictland 
intended to • work.—She wished the 
world to observe, and Sir James to hear 
from that world, that he was in love with 
Miss Strictland; and she went on, si¬ 
lently accumulating all the words and 
»actions by ’which she meant to over¬ 
whelm him, with the evidence of the 

, fact, whenever the seasonable moment 

• 

for establishing it should occur. 
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Npthing could go farther towards re- 

fa 

seizing this fact, than the conversation 
that Sir James was now holding with 
Rhoda, As she described all that 
had charmed her at Temple Harcourt, 
as she dwelt with fond and ardent par¬ 
tiality on the virtues, the talents, and 
the charms of JLady Randolf;—the, 
order, the cheerfulness, the dignity of 
the domestic arrangements; S&v James 
thought that he beheld, in the lovely 
image which stood before &im, the ori¬ 
ginal of the picture which, she was de¬ 
lineating. 

Thus would Rhoda adobes bis fortune 
-'—thus would Rhoda companion his 
domestic hours^tbus would she delight 
his senses.—-His eye darted fire—rhis 
tongue was on his lips, when the recol¬ 
lection of Mr. Ponspnby struck a sud¬ 
den chill to his heart, and'enabled him* 
fop that moment at least, to retain ht» 

mwt. 

“ You prefer then the $opirty aft 
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Temple Harcourt to that of Overleigh . 
Park ?*' said Sir James. “ I am told it 
is less gay.*' 

“ It ought to be much more so," 
replied Rhoda; “ for I am sure it is 
much more happy.” 

“ And is this paradise wholly the 
creation^ of Lady Randolf ? M asked Sir 
James. 

44 N&t wholly,” replied Rhoda; 

Lord Randolf has his full share, in' 
producing the blessings that are com¬ 
municated !”• 

“ The blessings then depend upon the 
personal qualities of its Adam and Eve,” 
said Sir James, “ and cannot be in the 
power of any one to bestow, who cannot 
emulate their talents and theirwirtues ?’* 

46 But who,* that has either taste or 
virtue, would not endeavour to emulate 
them ? M saidtlhoda. ’ 

* ** 44 The Eve at least, I believe to be 

V 

imitable,” replied Sir James, fixing his 
delighted eyeOn Rhoda. 

Rhoda blushed; and her rapid fancy 





overbrim in a moment all that she might 
do, all that she thought she would do, if 
she were to be Lady Osbourne. 

“ It would be so delightful to make so 
many human creatures happy!”—thought 
she—and in the scheme of general bene¬ 
volence, she forgot the justice that 

bound her to an individual. < 

\ 

“ Lord and Lady Randolf spend much 
of their time in the country ? 99 said Sir 
James. 

t 

M I believe they do/ 9 replied Rhoda; 
“ and perhaps that is one ,of the means 
by which they are .enabled to do more 
with their time and thei*»money than 
most other people of theft rank and 
fortune. 9 ' / 

“ But to live in the country with* 
out a decided taste for its occupations 
and pleasures— 99 said Sir James, exa¬ 
mining with a searching ejfe the coun< 
tenance of Rhoda. 

Surely,” said Rhoda, u it can only 
be the idle and the dull, who frave not 
a taste for bftb ” 
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“ Do you not think/* said Sir James, 
“ that in the country there may be a 
want of a * particular kind of society, 
which those, who are least dull, could 
least forego ?" 

“ I was speaking/* said Rhoda, with 
a blush that Sir James certainly did not 
understand, “ of that kind of country 
life, where superiority of fortune se¬ 
cures good society even in the coun¬ 
try.'* 

“ And I/** said Sir James, smiling, 
“ Was investigating whether there could 
be a taste so perfectly pure, as to make 
•its possessor jl *fit inhabitant of that first 
paradise, where cities and society were 
not.” 

“ Oh, never!—take my woid for it," 
said Rhoda: “ the experiment v^aamade, 
and we know ift failed." > 

Sir James laughed 1—“ Then your no¬ 
tions of the charms of a country life, are, 

a large House well filled with good so- 

\ * • 

ciety, bgsathing all the sweets of Arabia- 
within, and without abounding ijith 

n 5 
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eycjy luxury of art and nature; and 
above all. with the means of quitting 
all these delights the moment you 
begin to be weary of them,” 

Rhoda laughed in her turn,—“ No !” 
sgid she; “ perhaps this might be my 
prototype of the 5 best good thing below,’ 
but it is not what I mean, when I talk 
of the delights of the country, ''It is the 
actual breathing the free ajr—the watch* 
ing the Simplest bud of nature disclose 
its beauties—the verdure-'-the trees— 
the silence—the sounds—the ranging 
far and wide without path to guide or 
fence to restrain—the feeling that all is 
good, and that man is the lord of all.— 
These are what I mean ‘by the delights 

of the country,” 

4 ‘ And would you enjoy all thin 
alone ?” said Sir James. < 

“ Oh no, not alone—I fyave never en¬ 
joyed any thing alone—I don’t believe 
that there is any thing that I could en¬ 
joy alone.” 

44 How mud* depends upon (he ques- 
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tion, whom would you chuse to be your 
companion ?”said Sir James. 

“ Miss Wyburg has hitherto been my 
companion/’ replied Rhoda ; “ and my 
fancy cannot image one more to my 
taste.” 

Rhoda spoke this with the unaffected 
and unembarrassed manner of truth, 
lor she^spoke truth. The balance that 
her love for the splendors of the world 
held against her partiality for Mr. Pon- 
sonby, kept •him far away from making 
any part of her day dreams of happiness ; 
and Sir James had never so pleased her 
imagination, as to give him any personal 
share in thein. 

“ The tenement is surely uninhabited/* 
thought Sir James; “ oh, that 1 might 
be allowed to fill it !’* * 

m 
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CHAR XIII. 


“ Who is so brave, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ?*' 

Shaketptarc. 

v * 

“ The young beauty soon began to taste 
The light vocation of the scene she grac'd.** 

Crdbbe. 

The next morning, Mrts. Strictland 
declared her intention of going a shop - 
ping. 

4f Do you wish me to accompany 
you ?** said Rhoda. rf If^not, I should 
be glad to stay at home/' * 

44 I go almost purposely on your ac¬ 
count, my dear,” said Mrs. Strictland; 
44 you must want such/an infinity of 
things." r 

44 My dear madam," said Rhoda, 
99 do you recollect that I had every thing 
I. wanted, six weeks ago ?” 

44 No, not every thing tttat you 
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wanted, even then,” returned Mrs. 

• 

Strictland; “4>ut that was done all with* 
so much economy. But now, my dear, I 
dare say, that you have scarcely any 
thing fit to wear ?” 

“ Upon my word, madam,” said 
Rhoda, u I do not recollect any thing 
that I want; and until I have paid my 
*bill- 

u Pray, my dear,** interrupted Mrs. 
Strictland, ■* let me hear no more of 
that tw 0 -penny>haWpenny bill ; it is re- 
allv not worth a moment’s consideration. 
Now, I do tussure you, that I cannot 
produce you, without a thorough reno¬ 
vation of yoftr wardrobe ; and I hope 
that you intetad to do my ball so much 
honour, as not to be the worst dressed 
person there.” 

“ I should bye happy to do you honour 
in all manner of ways, my dear madam,” 
%aid Rhoda; “ but surely, while I am 
“finder your protection, it will not do, 
you know, to contract debts which 1 
cannot*pay.” 
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“ I thought that 1 had explained my¬ 
self fully on this head, si»x weeks ago, 
my dear,” replied Mrs. Strictlanid, “and 
that there would have been no return to 
so wearisome a topic. I said then, and 
I say now, that there is no person in the 
world, who, more than myself, would 
abhor to contract debts that I cannot 

* l 

pay ; but I say also, that there** are no 
debts that you can contract, which you 
may not pay, if you will; and I give 
you my word, that if any such should 
appear, I will discharge them. Will this 
make you easy ? You can&ot doubt my 
word ?” 

“ Oh, no !—But why should I be a 
burthen ?” * 

“ You are the delight and joy of my 
life!” said Mrs. Strictland, kissing her 
forehead; “ and so smooth that sweet 
brow; and away let us go down the 
stream of pleasure, which flows so in- 1 ' 
vitingly before us f* ** 

u She is irresistible!“ thought Rhoda; 
“ but would not Lady Randolf siky, that 
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it was my weakness, and not her strength, 
which made her so ?” 

“ If you would not be very angry ” 
said Rhoda, as they drove through the 
streets, M I would say, that if I must 
contract more debts, l would rather it 
should not be at the same shop, where I 
am already too deeply engaged. Is there 
no othe^ that you approve as well ?” 

What a little novice you are!” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Strictland, in the most good- 
natured tone imaginable. “ Now, if 
you please, I will ask Mr. Hopkinson 
himself, if he*would not rather trust you 
ten times more than he has done, than 
that you should go to another shop ? 
Do you think* my dear, that when he 
looks at you, he can doubt whether you 
will pay his bill ?” 

t€ J am sure** said Rhoda, ** he may 
see ip my fape my wish to pay his bill; 
l*ut what avails the will, without the 
[Power?” 

:€ He will see vour power in your 
countenance, my dear,” returned Mrs. 
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Strictland ;—and speaking to the foot¬ 
man, she said, “ We must drive straight 
to Hopkirison’s.” * 

Here the same scene was repeated, 
that had taken place when first Rhoda 
came to London, with more discrimi¬ 
nation on her part, but with as little re¬ 
sistance ; and this time, she had courage 
enough to say herself, when l*he had 
made her purchases, “ You will add all 
to my bill, if you please but she said 
it with a fluttering heart, Vind a corre¬ 
spondent trembling in her voice, which 
might have told her, that the kind mo¬ 
nitor within would yet befriend her, if 
she would listen to its whispers: but 
for such “ a still small voice,” she had 
no leisure. 


Rhoda was now entered into the vortex 

. , 

of dissipation. The twenty-four hours of 


each day did not suffice tq answer the 
demands that pleasure made upon her 
time: bf rest, she required little—and of 


thought, less. The spring of youth and 
health, and 4 her animal spirits; which 
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seemed to be inexhaustible, enabled her 
to go on her way, without weariness 
or languor, until she could do no more; 
but she then dropped into a sweet and 
refreshing sleep, for a few hours, and 
awoke renovated, and equal to fresh 
fatigue. 

• But \yhile her physical powers were 
thus active, her intellectual energies ap¬ 
peared to be palsied. It could not be 
said that she ever thought;—she spoke, 
and she spoke with intelligence and 
acuteness ; but this appeared as the in¬ 
spiration of the moment, rather than as 
the result ot inflection. 

At the en<i of five weeks, she was 
confined to the house eight and forty 
hours with a cold. In these moments 
of enforced seclusion and retrospection, 
she was thun\ler-struck to find, that 
the had nevefr once written to Frances, 
since her return to town, or once availed 
herself of the privilege allowed her by 
Lady Rqpdolf, to apply to her on any 
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occasion wherein she thought that her 
advice might be of use to her. 

“ But has any such occasion oc¬ 
curred ?** thought Rhoda, 44 Nothing out * 
of the common way has happened ; and 
I have done as others have done—as, I 
suppose. Lady Randolf must know, 
that all 4 who live in a certain set in 
town/ must do. She forewarned me, 
that here, I should have more to do, 
than to say.” 

Rhoda was not quite satisfied with the 
apology which she made for herself, or 
with the adoption of a phrase, which 
she had often ridiculed, ,when she had 
heard it from the mouth of others, as a 
rule for her conduct. 

44 And after all/' added she, 44 it is 
but for a moment. Tbeve is a time, as 

m 

even Mrs. Strictland allows, when Lon* 
don is gone mad ; but it lasts only fora 
few weeks, and then all are sober again r 
and shall 1 not be sober, when I am mar* 
vied, md settled in the country.?’* 
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ithoda hardly dared to answer the 
question that now'iimperatively forced it¬ 
self upon her—“ Will this time ever 
•come ?” 

There had not been a day in the last 
month, in which she had not spent seve¬ 
ral hours in company with Sir James Os- 
hpurne. $ She found him always the 
same—her ardent, her professed ad¬ 
mirer ; but not more explicit in the de¬ 
claration of his future intentions, than 
he had been the first hour he knew her. 
She had never.asked herself what these 
intentions might be: for whatever were 
\he aberration of her vanity, she im¬ 
plicitly felt that she was destined to be 
the wife of Mr. Ponsonby. Satisfied 
with the homage that her self-love re¬ 
ceived from theniistinction paid her by 
Sir James, she^liad looked no farther; 
npr had she, In fact, any distinct im- 
pseseipn as to what she wished : and if 
she had had any such impression, she 
was incagable of promoting her desistr 
by art, or management# She saw little 
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of Lord William: sometimes cold 'arid 

t 

distant, he awakened her pride—some¬ 
times adulatory and fascinating, he 

% 

soothed her vanity, and gratified her 
taste. 

u Would he be always what he can 
be,” thought she, “ how pleasant would 
be his society—perhaps, ho*? valuable 
his friendship!—But 1 know him ; and 
there is no dullness, no rusticity, that I 
would not prefer to such a companion 
for life. All I wish for, is, that I could 
shew him I could make such a pre¬ 
ference. I would not have the world 
believe, that I take Mr. JPonsonby witfi 
all his virtues, and all his talents, only 
because that coxcomb Lord William hasi 
nbt offered me his hand !—* And what 
signifies what the world believes ?* wilt 
my dear Frances ask, and Lady Randolf 
will echo the question—Why, I suppose? 
nothing; and be it the business of tfcjsu 
two dear friends to convert this supposi¬ 
tion intoeonviction.” 

She w|Ole to them both; but without 
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entering into aqy details, imputing her 
silence only, to the racketing life which 
she 'had been obliged to lead—declared 
Tierself thankful for the trifling indispo- 
sition which had a little interrupted her 
career—promised more punctuality for 
the future—expressed an earnest desire 
to*Lady Rjandolf, that she should come 
to town; and while she closed her letter 
to Frances, without having once men¬ 
tioned the name of Mr. Ponsonby, she 
concluded that to Lady Randolf, with 
an abrupt declaration, that, of all her 
estimable qualities, she envied her none 
sb much, as bet power of living to her 
own taste and feelings, rather than to 
those of others. 

The period, that Rhoda had passed, 
with so little exercise of intellect, had 
been one of mu3h serious reflection to 
Mfs. Strictlandf She had seen Sir James 
Osbourne resume his chains with an' 
eagerness and pleasure, which had left ; 
her without a doubt that he meant 1 
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to wear them for life;—she beheld him 

t 

daily at the side of Rhoda, by whom he 
was listened to with the most perfect^ 
complacency ;—she had been congratu¬ 
lated by 41 her friends/' on the import¬ 
ant conquest that hev protegie had made; 
and she had received these congratu¬ 
lations with the soft denial, which was*a 
modest acknowledgment of their being 
well founded. Yet at the end of se¬ 
veral weeks, she did nof see herself, 
advanced one step nearer towards the 
great question of matrimony, than when 
Sir James had departed in dudgeon from 
Ckerleigh Park. This cntfld'not much 
longer be suffered. She? would lose all 
her reputation for management, if she 
permitted Sir James to keep off others, 
without appropriating fte prize to him¬ 
self. The crisis, she was resolved, 
should be a'c'hand. The much-thougt&- 
of—the muCh-prepared-fbr ball, wais^d 
be' given in a few days; and if Rhodes 
charm* did not that evening complete 
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her conquest* &hf was resolved to Call 
upon Sir iames for an explanation of his 
past conduct. 

All these deep designs Mrs. Strictland 
kept caVefully .within her own breast: 
to have breathed them to Rhoda, she 
knew, would have been to have rendered 
them abortive. Rhoda might be se¬ 
duced, but she was incapable of seduc¬ 
tion ;—she might ultimately decide ill 
for herself, byt she would have disdained 
to have laid snares for others. The 
knowledge of* this part of Rhoda’s cha¬ 
racter, did not, however, awaken any 
apprehension jn Mrs. Strictland, of any 
very formidable opposition on her side, 
to the accomplishment of her plans. She 
had watched with much, and may it not 
be added* with^ftlmost demoniac satisfactf 
tion, the increasing influence that the 
pleasures of the world, ancktbe accom- 
►modations and draperies of life, daily 
obtained over (he vacc ilia ting mindpf 
Rhodaf.She perceived, thatalready 
habits oI society, which at her insti- 
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gallon, had been assum|d b as ornaments, 
were becoming chains, that/it would 
soon be next to impossible to break. 
Rhoda, who, on her first entrance into 
the world, had so often, shocked Mrs. 
Strictland with the cold and absent air 
with which she listened to the frivolity 
and nothingness of the discouise that 
was addressed to her; and who had ri¬ 
diculed the phrases, and criticised the 
jargon in which it was delivered, could 
now take her part in such inanity, with¬ 
out any symptom of disgust. She, 
like her companion, could talk of the 
“ changcmenl de devocation ’* as one of 
the businesses of life; and though she 
still laughed at the follies of others, 
she would have been ashamed to have 
been thought incapable G**4>laying the 
fashionable fool herself* 

Thus, with'VJtsharingin the principal^ 
motive which made the approaching fes* •, 
tival so important in the eyes of Mrs. 
Strictland, it had sufficient interest with 
Rhode herself. 
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' She knew the importance thl^t was, 
annexed t</ the*representation that she' 
wotild make as the object of a fete, and 
"Vas as desirous as Mrs. Strictland could 
be, that there should be nothing omitted 
which could contribute to her success. 
The fatal cold attacked her a few days 
previous*to the period fixed upon for 
the ball. Mrs. Strictland was in despair. 
Rhoda was vexed, and then laughed at 
herself for being so; yet she very rea¬ 
dily complied with all Mrs. Strictland’s 
prescriptions and restraints, and thought 
no sacrifice too great, which was likely . 
*to restore her health and bloom before 
“ the great, tl^e important evening.*' 

This soon seemed likely to be the 
case ; the cold betrayed no symptoms of 
obstinacy, anc^ the cheek resumed its 
colour. 

V* 

0 “ And yel^** said Mrs. Strictland, “it 
'm so provoking!—for 1 <bad promised 
myself that you should have been the 
brr^Bt«|t star in the constellation, which 
VOL. (i.'PART I. M 
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wjll lie this night assembled at Mrs* 
Darner's.” 

- “ 1 thought it had only been a christen¬ 
ing; and that is no very gay, or happy" 
circumstance,” said llhoda. 

c 

“ The name of a thing does not sig¬ 
nify,’* said Mrs. Strictland. “ Taste 
could make even a funeral charming; 
and there is, in fact, nothing in the lit¬ 
tle circumstances to which you allude. 
Nobody will think about Mr. Damer; 
whether he is in Holyrood House, or 
his own drawing-room, wjll be indiffer¬ 
ent. All one’s feelings are engaged for 
that delightful woman, l\is wife. I am 
sure nothing but my attachment to her 
could induce me to leave you thus alone, 
when I am afraid that you will so wish 
to be with us; but, poo£ thing ! she has 
so many claims upon one’s attentions. 
After so ms^y^years t0 bring the family 
a son and heir!—a matter so important 1 * 
even fo general society ;—for what would 
become of us all, if noble aujHmctent 

Vl l 
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families were to fall into decay ? \Ohi| 
fear that I wiuslr n#t, upon any account/ 
disappoint Her! Besides, she has really 
Abe best taste of anylbody in town ; and 
the/ete,|On such an occasion, will be, I 
do not doubt, the first thing given this 
season.” 

Ilhoda intrcated that this benevolent 

• i 

attention to the feelings of Mrs. Darner, 
might not be sacrificed to any consi¬ 
deration for her; but it exceeded the 
power of hef gravity, and all the ad¬ 
vances that she had made in fashionable 
sympathy, not to see and to indulge in 
•all the ridicule that compassion for a 
wife and mother, who gave splendid 
feasts, while the husband and father 
was in a gaol, was so well calculated to 
excite. 

Mrs. Strictldnd assured her, that she 
saw the mat^3r quite in^ a wrong light; 
jfiut Ilhoda continued to laugh, while 
they remained together, and might pos- 
sibif^fter Mrs: Strictland’s departure, 
have beany to moralize, had not the ob- 
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siquicyjs Mrs. Wilson succeeded to her 
lacly, iand engaged thefvhole Rhoda's 
attention in many varied 'suggestions 
concerning drapery tor the animate and' 
inanimate substances, that wer| jointly 
to contribute to the ornamenting the im¬ 
portant ball. It is true, that Ilhoda 
could by no means partake of the senti 

tk $ 

meat of profound importance that Mrs. 
Wilson gave to these matters; yet she 
was not less desirous that the first should 
be a proof of her taste; and*so intuitively 
did this taste catch the elegant, and the 
beautiful, that to suggest the best possi¬ 
ble in. every point, seemed scarcely to r 
cost her a moment’s thought. Mrs. 
Strictland herself willingly yielded to 
her. hand the magic wand of decoration, 
and even stood astonished at the wonders 

far 

which it produced. 
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